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The pacific character of the 
anthracite coal strike was 
again interrupted last week by a conflict 
between marching strikers and “ special 
policemen ” at the Oneida Colliery near 
Hazleton. Stones were thrown and shots 
were exchanged by which one striker and 
one special policeman were killed. Each 
side claims that the other was responsible 
for the bloodshed. During the present 
strike the right of the strikers to march to 
adjacent collieries over the public roads 
has been generally conceded. In some 
instances they have exceeded their rights 
by crossing company property and thus 
brought themselves into conflict with the 
sheriff’s deputies. These public officers 
seem to have conducted themselves well 
onall occasions, and the complaints of the 
miners against those guarding property 
tights are almost exclusively against the 
“Pinkertons” said to be employed by 
the companies. When the miners’ con- 
vention assembled in Scranton, there was 
a revival of the reports that the offers of 
a ten per cent. advance made by most of 
the operators would be rejected, and a 
demand made for a series of concessions 
—including possibly the recognition of 
the Union. When, however, President 
Mitchell addressed the convention, it 
became clear that his influence, at least, 
was to be on the side of a speedy settle- 
ment. He went as far as a leader well 
could in warning his followers not to 
“overestimate their strength ” or permit 
“the great organization which has been 
built up among you to be wrecked.” He 
looked to the future, he said, for the 
establishment in the anthracite fields of 
“the same method of adjusting wage dif- 
ferences as now exists in the bituminous 
coal regions, where employers and miners’ 
delegates meet in joint inter-State conven- 
tion, and, like prudent, sensible men, mu- 
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tually agree upon a scale of wages which 
remains in force for one year.’”” When 
the convention closed, it was found that 
President Mitchell’s influence had been 
dominant. The final decision reached 
was that all should return to work if all 
the opeiators agreed to grant the ten per 
cent. increase in wages until April 1 of 
next year, and those in the Schuylkill and 
Lehigh regions abolish the “ sliding scale ” 
by which the united action of all employees 
is rendered difficult. If these terms are 
rejected, the miners’ convention asks 
that all questions at issue be submitted to 
impartial arbitration. As we go to press 
the answer of the operators is still uncer- 
tain. 


& 


Americans may well 
take pride in the fact 
that they are now the masters of the 
world in the supply, not only of bread- 
stuffs, cotton, copper, and provisions, but, 
since 1896, also in the supply of coal, iron, 
and steel, Last year the United States 
produced one-third of the world’s iron ore. 
Much less than this proportion weuld give 
us the leadership. Our position, how- 
ever, must be taken in connection with 
coal, a production on which the iron 
industry depends. In coal we also pro- 
duce a third of the world’s output. With 
primacy in both iron ore and coal, the 
position of the United States is of course 
one of undisputed ascendency in the con- 
trol of the raw materials used in iron and 
steel production, and such a _ primacy 
gives to us a self-sufficing position as com- 
pared with that of our foremost rivals, 
Germany and Great Britain. Germany 
is compelled to rely upon Sweden for its 
iron ore, and England upon Spain. Here, 
on the contrary, our manufacturers are 
free to locate their iron and steel indus- 
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tries with direct regard to maximum econ- 
omy in the accumulation of raw materials 
and in the distribution of the finished 
product. As coke has displaced coal, the 
tendency all over the world is for the 
furnace to leave the colliery and to move 
toward the ore-mines. Our advantage in 
this respect as compared with foreign 
countries is manifest, and the past few 
years have seen a gradual building up of 
iron and steel industries within easy access 
of the vast ore deposit found in the Lake 
Superior mines. These furnish three-quar- 
ters of the ore consumed by our furnaces. 
American supremacy is emphasized by the 
impressive fact that we are not only the 
greatest producers of iron and steel; we are 
also the greatest consumers of iron and 
steel products. The increase in the vol- 
ume of domestic demand has resulted in 
a gradual reduction in the cost of produc- 
tion, and this reduction equips us to enter 
the world’s markets on a level with any 
competitor. Our present position in those 
markets is the more enduring because 
based on a rapidly enlarging home mar- 
ket, such as is enjoyed by no other nation. 
Of the world’s pig-iron output, seven- 
tenths is made into steel. The transition 
from the iron to the steel age has been 
indicated most patently by the substitution 
in railway-building of steel for iron rails, 
though rails have ceased to be the chief 
form of steel production. Here again, as 
is pointed out in an interesting monograph 
just issued by the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics, from which we have been 
quoting, the United States holds the 
primacy, now producing nearly two-fifths 
of the world’s steel output. The devel- 
opment of domestic consumption is re- 
markable. It will be the better appre- 
ciated when we add that last year one 
city consumed a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand tons of steel for building 
purposes alone, and one car company 
actually required four hundred thousand 
tons to meet its annual contract. 


@ 


A striking evidence 
of prosperity is found 
in the large recent increase of loans made 
by our banks, the loan aggregate being 
now nearly two billion seven hundred 
million dollars. Deposits have increased 
in like ratio. The most interesting statis- 
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tics, however, in the report just made by 
the Comptroller of the Currency concern 
savings banks. There are now five mill- 
ion six hundred thousand depositors jp 
them, owning two billion four hundred 
million dollars in deposits, The average 
account is nearly four hundred dollars, 
There has been an increase in depositors 
in mutual savings banks during the year 
of no less than three hundred thousand, 
and an increase in deposits of nearly a 
hundred and seventy-four million dollars, 
Such an increase in depositors and in 
deposits is evidence that there have been 
increased opportunities for labor during 
the year at good wages. ‘This indication 
is confirmed by the report of the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 
showing the rate of wages in various oc- 
cupations, extending back in most cases 
from the present year to 1891. The data 
were secured from the pay-rolls of estab- 
lishments in all sections of the country. 
The summary is as follows, the average 
of wages for 1891 being taken as a basis 
and representing 100: 


Relative Relative 
Year. Wages. | Year. Wages. 
ae 100,00 | 1896.....4:5..... 97.93 
ae 200.301 9897... 2.05 98.96 
eae a 98.79 
re a 101.54 
TS | 103.43 


There can be little doubt that these figures 
will furnish an effective argument among 
wage-earners against a change of National 
policy or in National administration, and 
particularly an effective argument with 
the depositors in savings banks against a 
change in currency which would threaten 
a serious reduction in the value of their 
deposits. Capitalists are instinctively con- 
servative, and all savings-bank depositors 
are capitalists and belong to what is 
called “ the creditor class.” 
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When Colonel Waring ut- 
dertook to clean the streets 
of New York City several years ago, there 
were few who believed that he would be 
able to do it. The bad pavements seemeda 
physical obstacle almost insurmountable; 
the difficulty in securing good, honest, 
persistent, and unremitting work from 
laborers in public employ seemed to make 
the task impossible. But Colonel Waring 
did clean the streets, and he kept them 
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dean. His admirable work reduced the 
death-rate in the metropolis, for his efforts 
were not exhausted in the central thoreugh- 
fares, but were as efficient in those somber 
localities where tenement-houses line each 
side of the way, and where’ human toilers 
are lodged as thickly as rabbits in a war- 
ren, ‘This excellent work robbed winter 
of half of its terrors, and rubber shoes, 
which Emerson declared were the greatest 
invention of modern times, were in such 
scant demand that they fell in selling value. 
This was what Colonel Waring did for New 
York. But the influence of his work was 
felt in every city in America. Up to his 
advent as a street-cleaner no American city 
had ever been decently cleaned. Some 
cities were dirtier than others, but filth was 
the unlovely and disgraceful portion of all. 
His methods in time were adopted in 
nearly all the principal centers of popula- 
tion, and the improvement was soon very 
marked. There is scarcely a city or a 
town in the country which to-day is not 
much better off from the fact that he 
proved that what was before considered 
impossible was entirely practicable and 
feasible. Street-cleaners ten years ago 
were held in the same disesteem that has 
attached to scavengers from olden times. 
The occupation was thought to be the 
lowest of the low. But Colonel Waring 
raised the occupation to one of distinction, 
and no workers in the metropolis enjoyed 
a better repute than the industrious “‘ White 
Wings’? who swept and scoured the thor- 
oughfares, rain or shine, as though their 
lives depended upon their industry and 
their thoroughness. When they went out to 
parade, there was no show which attracted 
greater attention, for New York, lacking 
though her people are in civic spirit, was 
proud of her street-cleaners and greatly 
pleased with their work. 


& . 


When Colonel War- 
ing went out of 
office, it was generally supposed that there 
would be a Tammany holiday and that 
the streets would soon relapse into their 
pre-Waring filthiness. But Tammany knew 
hot what she did. ‘The appointment was 


Tammany and the Streets 


’ given to a man who was ambitious to do 


his duty, so he persevered in the Waring 
methods, and we were glad to believe that 
these methods would be permanent, This 
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man, however, died about a year ago, and 
the place was given to a Tammany politi- 
cian of the sporting type. He made a 
great bluster of clearing away the snow 
last winter, but from that time the streets 
in New York have been steadily getting 
dirtier. ‘To-day they are not as dirty as 
they were before the Waring era, for when 
that began we had the accumulation of 
generations of filth. But they are as dirty 
as they can be considering the fact that a 
year ago they were admirably clean. Even 
Fifth Avenue is covered with a greasy 
black slime which none can escape. A 
year or four years ago in whatever direc- 
tion one looked could be seen one or more 
of these white-clad men hard at work on 
the streets. Now these men are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Yet there are as 
many on the pay-rolls as_ previously. 
Where arethey? That is easy to answer. 
They are busily engaged in performing 
their political duties and making them- 
selves “solid ” with the organization which 
controls the metropolis as though its 
leaders owned it in fee. And so the 
streets are neglected. Perhaps New 
Yorkers deserve this, for New Yorkers put 
Tammany in power. But will this bad 
influence extend all over the country, as 
the Waring good influence did? ‘That is 
a matter which should interest the people 
of other municipalities. It is so plainly 
for the good of all that city streets should 
be kept clean that it seems incredible that 
any political organization could be stupid 
enough to decree or even permit that there 
should be any neglect of this work. The 
street-sweepers themselves would rather 
work honestly and effectively and feel 
sure of their employment, while enjoying 
the respect of their fellow-men, than to be 
forced to neglect their work and engage 
in politics of the Croker order. They 
have not only said so, but they have 
shown that they liked it better. In New 
York, for the present, the people cannot 
help themselves, but in the other cities 
which have been improved and cleaned 
by the Waring method, and where no 
relapse has yet taken place, the people can 
be on the alert and prevent the adoption 
of this bad example andthe undoing of 
the most signal civic good of the last gen- 
eration. In the metropolis there are some 
specially powerful protests just now against 
Tammany filth, moral rather than physical. 
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We hope that these protests will result 
in another reform administration. 


e 


The retirement of Mr. 
Carl Schurz from the 
presidency of the Civil 
Service Reform League, on the ground 
that his sharp criticism of the Adminis- 
tration in the present campaign may react 
unfavorably on the influence of the League, 
is characteristic of a public man who, 
whatever his faults of judgment, has 
always held before himself and the coun- 
try high ideals of public action. Mr. 
Schurz’s devotion to many good causes 
has been conspicuous and unfaltering ; 
and among them a first place must 
be given to Civil Service Reform. In 
season and out of season, from the very 
beginning, Mr. Schurz has stood for the 
principle that public office is a public 
trust; that the business of the Govern- 
ment should be separated from politics ; 
that only competent men should be put in 
executive andadministrative positions, and 
that, having been put there, they should be 
undisturbed by the mutations of party 
fortunes. He succeeded George William 
Curtis in the presidency of the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League; and it is the highest 
praise to say that he has sustained the tradi- 
tion of disinterestedness, fearlessness, and 
dignity which Mr. Curtis has associated 
with the leadership of the League. Justice 
has not yet been done, and is not likely to 
be done for a long time, to the work of the 
early Civil Service Reformers; nor is their 
work appreciated. Not until the boss 
system is destroyed, root and branch, will 
the people of the United States compre- 
hend clearly what a blight it has been 
upon our political development, how an- 
tagonistic it has been in spirit toa demo- 
cratic order of society, and how much it 
has done to debase our practical politics. 
Mr. Jenks, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Schurz, Mr. 
Eaton, and the group of able men who led 
the movement for the reform of the Civil 
Service, have done as much as any men in 
our later history to purify American public 
life, to secure trained service in all depart- 
ments of Government work, and to destroy 
the demoralizing and degrading concep- 
tion of politics which has borne its fruit 
in machines ani bosses and the distribu- 
tion of offices as party rewards, 
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The Parliamentary 
elections in Great 
Britain are now practically ended; the 
seven which remain to be held this week 
cannot materially change the result. As 
compared with its position last week, the 
Government has sustained a decided loss: 
that is to say, it has now an increased 
majority of one as compared with an in- 
creased majority of seven; but, with a ma- 
jority of about a hundred and fifty, half a 
dozen seats do not count. It probably 
would have been better for the Conserva- 
tives if they had lost a considerable number 
of seats and were facing the prospect of hav- 
ing to meet a united and powerful opposi- 
tion in the House. The result must be 
regarded as a distinct victory for the Min- 
istry. After five years of dealing with 
many difficult and perplexing questions 
full of the elements of division, it has been 
returned by a majority practically as great 
as that with which it first went into office; 
and its popular majority has been in- 
mensely increased. This gain has been 
made in the manufacturing districts and 
in the great centers of population where, 
as a rule, changes of public opinion are 
to be looked for. The significant fact 
about the election is the disclosure of the 
attitude of the English people in regard 
to Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy. That 
policy has received unequivocal indorse- 
ment. Whatever question there may have 
been about the justice or the wisdom of 
precipitating war in the Soudan, much more 
of precipitating it in South Africa, a great 
majority of the English people have ex- 
pressed their conviction that the war was 
inevitable and that the Government has 
conducted it, on the whole, with conspicu- 
ous success. In some form, the policy 
of what is known as Imperialism has 
behind it the vast majority of the English 
people, who have affirmed that the great 
burdens which England has assumed 
cannot be honorably laid down. The 
Liberals who have held their own with 
the constituencies are those who have 
favored what they call Liberal Imper!- 
alism ; that is to say, a policy of expat 
sion which shall be carried out along 
lines of justice and in a spirit of moder@ 
tion. The small group of men who are 
opposed to expansion in any form have 
practically disappeared from sight, so far 
as popular support is concerned, Mh 
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Chamberlain has been so aggressive that 
he has called out attacks of an unusually 
personal character; it is even said that 
no Parliamentary campaign for many 
years has been so bitter and has elicited 
so much ill feeling, and the introduction 
of these elements is explained by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s trenchant and successful 
personality. His is not the spirit which 
has inspired great English statesmen; but 
he has had the sagacity, in spite of many 
mistakes, to discern the drift of recent 
history, and to take advantage of move- 
ments which he did not initiate, but of 
which he has become in a way the expo- 
nent. He is gravely distrusted by Con- 
servative men of his own party, by the 
Tory element, and by moderate men of 
every party ; and, although his influence 
is likely to be great, it is not likely that 
he will have entirely free scope for the 
working out of his schemes. 


& 


An ecclesiastical inter- 
est has not been appar- 
ent to us in the recent 
Parliamentary elections. It has, however, 
been pushed and felt, although eclipsed 
at this distance by the overshadowing 
political issues arising from the South 
African war. The Protestant party in 
the Established Church has been divided 
as to the expediency of further legislation 
to strengthen the existing legal safeguards 
of its Protestant character. Those who 
are convinced of its necessity have ex- 
erted themselves effectively. The well- 
informed London correspondent of the 
Birmingham “ Post” quotes the officials 
of the Church Association as now reckon 
ing on about two hundred English and 
Welsh candidates as pledged to the 
measures which they hold necessary to be 
enacted to restrain the innovations of the 
Romanizing clergy in the Establishment. 
The Parliamentary agents of the Associa- 
tion are said to report without exception 
the exhibition of a strong determination 
on the part of laymen to maintain invio- 
late the Protestant character of the State 
Church. This feeling is most strongly 
exhibited at the north in Lancashire, and 
almost as strongly in parts of the Mid- 
lands, as well as in the eastern counties, 
the early stronghold of Puritanism. Among 
the novel features of the present condi- 
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tions, a correspondent of the “ English 
Churchman” mentions a perceptible re- 
flux of the current which for years 
Nonconformists have lamented as setting 
from the Free Churches toward the State 
Church through various social attractions. 
Many Churchmen,’ he complains, are 
driven by ritualistic doctrine and the law- 
less innovations of the clergy to worship 
in Nonconformist chapels. But they 
cannot feel at home where, as he says, 
the minister does everything except the 
singing. Accordingly, they wish that the 
Nonconformists would enrich the meager 
service by adopting the Litany, the Gen- 
eral Thanksgiving, and a few collects 
from the Prayer-Book. The fact is that 
many of the Free Churches, particularly 
the Congregational and Wesleyan, have 
already adopted from the Prayer-Book the 
General Confession, the General Thanks- 
giving, and a variety of the collects. Such 
enrichment of the service, which is grad- 
ually advancing here as well as there, 
seems to depend largely, just like the rit 
ualistic innovations, on the disposition of 
the minister in charge. 


& 


Though the Dominion 
Parliament was dis- 
solved by an Order-in-Council on the 8th 
of October last and the date of the elec- 
tion announced, the campaign had already 
been in progress for weeks in anticipation 
of the announcement. It continues to be 
a campaign marked by high spirit and 
considerable bitterness. The election will 
be held on November 7. It is for the 
purpose of selecting members of the lower 
house.‘ The upper house, or Senate, is 
appointed by the party in power, the 
members holding office for life. Canadian 
elections are held once in five years, but 
the date is never known until the party in 
power chooses to divulge it. It may fix 
the date at any time within a period of 
several months, so that it has the oppor- 
tunity to suit its own interests. The 
nominations will be held one week before 
the election, October 31. Any man may 
be nominated who can secure the co-oper- 
ation of twenty-five electors in his district 
and who will place two hundred dollars 
with the returning officer. In case the 
candidate is elected, the money is refunded 
to him ; in case he loses, he forfeits the 
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whole amount. The fight is between two 
parties. The Liberal party, now in power, 
overthrew the Conservatives four years 
ago, after the latter had been in power 
eighteen years. ‘The Conservative party 
longs to be restored to its former position. 
The Liberals claim that, in the four years 
since Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been Prime 
Minister, the Dominion has advanced as 
it never could have advanced under Con- 
servative rule, and that to return to Con- 
servative authority would be disastrous. 
The reduction of the postage on letters 
between the United States and Canada 
from three to two cents, and between 
Great. Britain and Canada from five 
to two cents; the favorable progress 
in railway construction ; the promotion of 
the export of farm products; the removal 
of‘the American quarantine on Canadian 
cattle; the marked increase in immigra- 
tion, particularly from the United States ; 


“"’ the establishment of a stable govern 
ment in the Yukon gold district; the. 


sending of many troops to South Africa, 
in the face of opposition of various 
kinds; finally, the tariff readjustment set 
in motion by the Liberals—these things 
are’ claimed by them as productive of 
enormous good to the Dominion. On the 
other hand, the Conservatives claim that 
the new tariff has wrought untold injury 
to Canada by bringing American labor 
into competition with Canadian, to the 
detriment of the latter ; that a market for 
many millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
has been made for the United States in 
Canada which should have been supplied 
by Canadian manufacturers ; that Premier 
Laurier has not been true to his prohibi- 
tionist principles, but is now seeking the 
support of the liquor element; that the 
affairs of the Liberal Government have 
been conducted with extravagance, and 
that the Manitoba school question has 
not been satisfactorily settled. A curi- 
ous feature of the election is that the 
voters in one of the large and thinly 
populated districts of the province of 
Ontario, lying along the northern shore 
of Lake Superior, and having the small 
cities of Port Arthur and Fort William as 
its principal municipalities, will not cast 
their ballots until a week or ten days after 
the election is over. In former years, 
when the district was first settled, it was 
impossible for the messengers bearing the 
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official placards announcing the election 
to post them in all parts of the district in 
time for the voters to assemble upon the 
day of the general election. The issuance 
of the proclamations still keeps these 
voters from the franchise until after the 
voting in the rest of the Dominion is con- 
cluded. In case there should be a very 
close election, the votes of this district 
might become objects of great interest to 
the two parties. 


® 


The recent departure 
from England of the 
Earl of Hopetoun to 
assume the functions, now to be exercised 
for the first time, of Governor-General of 
the new Commonwealth of Australia, re- 
calls the fact that a generation has passed 
since the constitution of an English-speak- 
ing nation by the Act of 1867, establish- 
ing the Dominion of Canada. - The new 
nation of our race beneath the Southern 
Cross has had a growth which is one of 
the marvels of this century, and now, with 
a territory equal to our own, apart from 
Alaska, has a population equal to ours 
when we were made a. nation by the adop- 
tion of our Constitution. The Australian 
Commonwealth, with a constitution mod- 
eled, with some difference, after ours, will 
enjoy even more of national independence 
than the Dominion of Canada in having 
the right of appeal to the Privy Council 
limited to questions of imperial interest, 
matters purely Australian being determined 
in Australia. Lord Hopetoun is no 
stranger to Australia, having held the 
office of Governor of Victoria from 1889 
to 1895. He brings to his high office such 
knowledge of the conditions with which 
he has to deal as justifies confidence in 
his ability to harmonize the conflicting 
interests which legislation has consolidated 
into formal unity. The presence of the 
Duke of York at the opening of the 
Australian Parliament will be a pictur- 
esque demonstration of the imperial unity, 
which the new commonwealth affirms with 
a loyalty that was indubitably demon- 
strated by its reinforcement of the British 
arms in South Africa. In that country 
imperial unity is receiving a new impetus 
by the peculiarly fine work done during 
the last fortnight by the victors of Kanda- 
har and Khartum, men supposed to be 
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great leaders in dashing action rather than 
in dull administration. But Lords Roberts 
and Kitchener are showing that they 
know, beyond their fellows, how not only 
to achieve but to maintain order in the 
Transvaal and in the Orange River Colony. 


® 


The political situa- 
tion in Norway does 
not appear to have been changed by the 
elections just held. This occasion was 
the first under the new suffrage law by 
which every citizen over twenty-five years 
of age who is not a convicted criminal or 
an object of public charity has the right 
to vote. The members of the Storthing 
or Parliament are now elected in practi- 
cally the same way as the President and 
Vice-President of the United States. The 
voters cast their ballots for a limited num- 
ber of electors. ‘These in their turn ballot 
for members of the Storthing. While the 
result of the elections is a net loss of two 
seats to the Radicals, they still hold twice 
as many as do the Conservatives. There 
is, therefore, not much appreciable loss of 
strength to those who have so long been 
preaching a crusade against monarchism 
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in general, but especially against that 
form by which Norway is governed from 


Sweden. The Storthing has recently 
passed a number of measures not alto- 
gether agreeable to the King. By one 
of these a new flag was adopted in which 
the token of union with Sweden was 
omitted, and, what is more, the King was 
actually compelled to accept the flag as 
official. While Norway has long had its 
own legislature and its own ministry, the 
Norwegians have now legally established 
the separation of the two countries in 
diplomatic and consular affairs, and it is 
difficult to see how the King can withhold 
his veto from the diplomatic bill which 
has passed the Storthing. If he does not 
veto the measure, he might find himself at 
once in alliance and at enmity with the 
same power, for he would be represented 
by two diplomatic corps. Again, and 
ludicrously enough, as King of Norway 
he would have to accredit his personal 
diplomatic representatives to the King 
of Sweden, and, as King of Sweden, his 
representatives to the King of Norway. 
Finally, the monarch understands _per- 
fectly that in any event the bill will 


become law, since his veto can be 
exercised only twice; if a measure pass 
three Storthings, it becomes the law of the 
land. Fortunately for both Norwegians 
and Swedes, they could hardly have a 
wiser, more tactful, or more patient sover- 
eign than Oscar II. 


® 


The principal event 
last week in the Chi- 
nese diplomatic situ- 
ation was the reply of Secretary Hay to 
the French note relating to the bases of 
peace negotiations. The Government of 
the United States is not behind other 
governments in recognizing as the object 
to be obtained from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment appropriate reparation for the 
past and substantial guarantees for the 
future. Its suggestions areas follows: (1) 
Touching the punishment of guilty per- 
sons, the representatives of the Powers at 
Peking may suggest additions to the list 
indicated by the Chinese Government; 
(2) regarding the continuance of the inter- 
diction against the importation of arms, 
our Government understands that such 
interdiction is not to be permanent ; (3) 
with respect to a permanent guard of the 
Peking legations and (4) to the military 
occupation of the Tientsin-Peking road our 
Government is unable to make any perma- 
nent engagement without the authoriza- 
tion of the legislative branch; (5) concern- 
ing the dismantling of the Taku forts an 
expression of opinion is reserved; (6) 
finally, regarding the matter of indemni- 
ties, the suggestion of the Russian Govern- 
ment is recommended by our own, that 
the question be left to the consideration 
of the Hague International Tribunal. 
This seems to us admirable, and we are 
glad to have America second the pro- 
posal of a resort to this tribunal. The 
suggestion apparently meets with little 
favor in Germany, however; it is ridi- 
culed by the press, with the exception 
of the “Vorwdarts” (Socialist), which 
indorses the plan and says: “ A just court 
would award higher damages to China 
than to the allies, who, by their system of 
conquest and exploitation, provoked the 
present rising.” At all events, the sugges- 
tion promises to give the first practical 
realization to the Czar’s intention in call- 
ing an international Peace Congress to 
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meet at The Hague. The resultant court 
of arbitration received the approval of the 
various Governments represented. Asan 
example of what will follow in the matter 
of indemnities, Mr. Tewksbury, an Amer- 
ican missionary at Tungchau, near Peking, 
has already presented claims on behalf of 
converts in twenty villages for compensa- 
tion on account of property losses. 


& 


Last week by 
far the principal 
event in China was the accentuation of 
the rising in the southern provinces. This 
rising is a fulfillment of the prophecy made 
months ago by foreign residents in those 
provinces that mob rule would follow the 
abandonment by Li-Hung-Chang of the 
viceroyship of the province of Kuangtung, 
and his departure from Canton, the capital 
of that province. That this has not been 
alarmingly the case hitherto is due to the 
firmness of the viceroys residing at Nan- 
chang, Hankau, Hangchau, and Fuchau, 
capitals of provinces immediately north. 
However, the viceroy of the adjoining 
province on the west, Kuangsi, has not 
been equally firm; he has permitted his 
subjects to cross the border and double 
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the rebel force in the neighborhood of 


Canton. These rebels are Triads and anti- 
foreigners: they have no wish to further 
domesticreforms. It isnot known to what 
extent the followers of real Cantonese re- 
formers like Sun-Yat-Sen and Kang-Wu- 
Weiareimplicated in the present movement. 
Five years ago the first named organized a 
conspiracy at Hongkong to seize the viceroy 
and then overthrow the Manchu dynasty, 
and finally establish a constitutional gov- 
ernment for China. Branch organizations 
were established in America and Europe, 
and it is alleged that Chinese gradu- 
ates of Harvard and Yale were among 
the conspirators. The movement led by 
Kang-Wu-Wei, while agitating for as 
drastic reforms as the other, stoutly sup- 
ported Kuangsu as Emperor; indeed, it 
won him to its view. This victory, most 
significant in itself, was, after all, the 
main cause of the present unrest, foreign 
commercial aggression being secondary. 
The insurgents have marched eastward 
from Canton. During the week several 
thousand of them repeatedly defeated 
the Imperial troops sent against them, 
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destroyed five missions, and captured the 
important cities of Tungkuan and Weichau, 
thus substantiating the supposition that 
their plan was to push along the coast to 
the ports of Swatau and Amoy, places until 
now comparatively free from Chinese 
aggression. The rising has called for 
prompt British action, and ten thousand 
additional troops from India have been 
ordered to Hongkong and its recently 
enlarged province, Kaulun. A _ notable 
event in the north last week was the 
movement of five thousand German, 
British, French, and Italian troops, com- 
manded by Count von Waldersee, toward 
Paoting, the scene of the most widespread 
massacre of missionaries. The absence 
of Russian and Japanese troops is perhaps 
significant; our own have already with- 
drawn from campaigning in China. Ad- 
miral Remey has sailed from Taku to 
Chifu, the first stage in the removal of 
the Asiatic station headquarters back to 
Manila. Further north we find Russian 
reinforcements hurried from Niuchang to 
relieve the pressure on Mukden, the cap- 
ital of Manchuria. Every place of im- 
portance in that province is now in 
Russian hands. 


®@ 


The presence of mis- 
sionaries from China 
was the chief feature of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions last week at 
St. Louis. The meeting might well have 
been called “ The China Conference,” 
since events in that country and the out- 
look there overshadowed everything else. 
The missionaries from North China had 
fled across the desert of Gobi, and then 
traveled through Siberia and Europe; 
those from the south came directly to 
America. Most of the missionaries met 
one another at St. Louis before returning 
to their homes, and the meeting was a 
memorable one for them as well as for 
those who heard them. An impressive inci- 
dent of the conference was the reading by 
President Capen of an autograph letter 
from Mr. Conger, our Minister to China, 
thanking the missionaries for their assist- 
ance during the siege of Peking. Of the 
missionaries from North China the Rev. Dr. 
Stanley told of native Chinese women so 
firmly rooted in Christianity that during 
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the persecution they stimulated the faith 
of their husbands by warning them, “ If 
you recant, we will never acknowledge you 
as husbands again.” A melancholy inter- 
est attached to the address of the Rev. Dr. 
Atwood, the only survivor of the Shansi 
Mission. The Rev. Dr. Noble declared 
that “there are thousands of Chinese 
who in their hearts believe the truth that 
we proclaim, but who, through fear of the 
officials and of ostracism, have hidden the 
light which has found its way into their 
hearts.” The Rev. Dr. Ingraham, of the 
North China Mission, thrilled the audi- 
ence by his description of the siege of 
Peking. He said in part: 

Our fortifications were so weak that 
they seemed like paper. They would crum- 
ble down in a night, and then we would have 
to fall to work with all our might to build 
them up again. When the relief came, you 
can imagine how we felt. We were being 
besieged the hardest of any time during the 
fifty-five days. The attack lasted all night, 
and none of us had any sleep. About 2:30 in 
the morning we heard adrumming. It seemed 
to be far off. Nobody said anything for 
a while, because we were afraid that we did 
not understand what it meant—we had been 
fooled so many times with heavy cannonading. 
Now it was the drumming of the machine 
guns that we heard—a sound quite different; 
but we dared not speak. It was music. I 
don’t think any one spoke anything at all until 
after we had heard the sound for fully fifteen 
minutes. Then we heard the heavier guns; 
we were sure, and we all thanked God. 


®& 


As was fitting, the 
theme of President 
Capen’s first annual address was “ Our 
Missionary Copartnership.” He declared 
that we were apparently entering upon two 
conflicts. The first is the new civilization 
of the West, as represented by America and 
Europe, against that of the East, as rep- 
resented by China. “As we enter into this 
first conflict, cannot we see the wonderful 
providence by which we have Japan with 
us? Suppose no missionary had entered 
the Mikado’s Empire ?” asked Mr. Capen, 
“and that Empire stood where it did in 
1872; instead of her present position 
as our firm ally, permitting us to use her 
soil for the transshipment of troops and 
munitions of war, and having a finely 
equipped army of her own, which has 
received the commendation of the world, 
we should have her with China as an 
opponent.” Secondly, there is the contest 
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between the Teutonic race (including the 
Anglo-Saxon) on the one side, and the 
Slav (represented especially by Russia) 
on the other. “No one can have watched 
the course of the latter in her steady 
crowding of England at every point with- 
out feelings of suspicion. Russia has 
built a great railway to within a few miles 
of Herat, the key to England’s possessions 
in India, and not far away is an immense 
army which Russia can mobilize for 
service at a few hours’ notice. She has 
stretched another great railway through 
Siberia to the China seas. ,Along her 
Asiatic frontier she has half a million men. 
She has recently guaranteed a Persian 
loan, and one item of the guaranty is the 
income from the Persian ports on the 
Gulf. She has secured an impregnable 
position at Port Arthur, and a foothold in 
Korea.” Mr. Capen thus comprehensively 
indicated Russia’s purpose to control Asia, 
and added that, whatever may be true of 
the present Czar, the Russian Government 
is the enemy of all our missionary work, 
as was evidenced by its course during 
the Armenian outrages. Again, Russia’s 
course in Finland, violating the most 
sacred pledges, shows anew how little she 
can be trusted. Under these conditions, 
concludes Mr. Capen, we must hail the 
closer drawing together of America, Eng- 
land, and Germany—countries represent- 
ing the spirit of religious freedom. To 
the question, “Is the American Board 
going to give up mission work in China?” 
its President replied emphatically, ** No, 
even though we must delay for proper 
safeguards. We hear discussion about 
taking down the flag after it has cnce 
been unfurled, but we must never consent 
to taking down the Cross.” 


® 


On behalf of mission- 
aries in China, Dr. Jud- 
son Smith made a striking appeal. He 
called attention to the immense impor- 
tance of China to-day. ‘“ The daily press 
quotes news from that country in the first 
place even in the midst of a great Presi- 
dential campaign, and there is reason 
for it. The questions at issue bear not 
on China’s millions alone, but also on the 
fortunes of the whole world.” It is not 
simply the Boxer rebellion that has led 
to this result, said Dr. Smith; “ there is 
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something more than the fate of a dynasty 
at issue ; more even thah the uprising of 
a nation to drive out the hated foreigner.” 
Conservatism as to the past struggles 
against the progress animating and uniting 
Europe and America. ‘A _ world-crisis 
has been reached, the destiny of all the 
nations is involved, and China is the 
theater on which the great drama is enact- 
ing. . . . The old China has run its course 
and is passing away. . . . It cannot shake 
off its connections with the rest of the 
world and go back to darkness and 
stagnation without injury to every other 
nation. As a derelict, it may wreck even 
the strongest that sail the sea of progress. 
For this reason,” declared Dr. Smith, 
“ America, England, Russia, Germany, are 
safeguarding their own futures while they 
take in hand the Celestial Empire.” All 
this is, of course, supremely interesting in 
its connection with missionary work. Dr. 
Smith believes that the wholesale assault 
on the native Christian Church and on 
the mission enterprise from which it 
sprang was instigated by a true instinct. 
It was because the missionary enterprise 
is the most deeply seated of all foreign 
influences in China, is the widest in its 
reach, and is intrinsically the most active 
and enduring force working toward the 
uplifting of the Nation. “To some degree 
the ruling powers in China recognize 
what the great Roman Emperors of the 
second and third centuries felt, that there 
is a necessary conflict between heathenism 
and Christianity, and that Christianity, 
unhindered, builds a new heaven and a 
new earth, in which there can be no room 
for the ancient darkness and misrule.” 
Great as is the present calamity to the 
mission boards, Dr. Smith declares, with 
justice that the missionaries can no more 
retreat or abandon the work than the 
Church could abandon Rome when its 
martyrs fell. Rome did not crush the 
early Church; and, unless all signs fail, 
this day of bloodshed and loss is sure to 
be followed by an immense enlargement of 
missionary opportunities in China. The 
only part of the discussion which met with 
marked criticism was a reference to 
Roman Catholic missionaries, intimating 
that they had followed questionable 
methods and had justly laid themselves 
open to certain charges. The Rev. Dr. 
Stimson, of New York, a former pastor of 
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the Pilgrim Church, where the sessions of 
the Board were held, well said in reply : 
It can be a source of joy to no Christian 
heart to be told of mistakes made by Roman 
Catholic missionaries in their policy in China. 
In this city, the heart of the largest Jesuit 
province in the world except New Orleans, 
we are glad to remember that it is due to the 
Jesuits alone that there is any respect for 
Christianity in the Philippine Islands. During 
the Middle Ages the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries opened the way for missions in China, 
and kept Christianity alive there. They will 
correct their mistakes of policy if they have 
made them, as we will ours, and their faith will 
grow brighter and purer with their persecu- 
tions and martyrdom, as we hope will our own. 


@ 


An interesting event to 
all Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association work- 
ers was the dedication last week of the 
Association building on Governor's Island 
in New York Harbor, a building said to be 
the first one of its kind erected for the 
exclusive use of soldiers. As is well known, 
for some years the Association has done 
work among soldiers, but always in a tent 
or in a corner of the barracks. A year 
ago it was decided to erect a permanent 
home on Governor’s Island, and, General 
Merritt obtaining permission of the Depart- 
ment, the building became a reality by 
reason of the generosity of Mr. Dodge, 
Miss Gould, and other benefactors. As 
was fitting, General Brooke, Commander 
of the Department of the East, with head- 
quarters at Governor’s Island, delivered 
the principal address. He said that the 
superabundance of animal spirits some- 
times leads the soldier into places where 
he should not go, “but this Association 
can carry him with it wherever it may try. 
In time this room will not hold the mem- 
bers of the Association of the garrison. 
I wish to congratulate those who were 
instrumental in erecting this building, and 
say that they can never call upon me with- 
out a hearty response so far as I am able 
to give it.” General Joseph Wheeler— 
“ Fighting Joe”’—said in part: “ The first 
impressions of people who come to our 
country are generally the most lasting 
and the strongest. When we reflect that 
ships coming from foreign lands sail by 
this island, while upon their decks stand 
strangers eagerly listening to those who 
point out the buildings of interest, how 
pleasant it will be to point to the left to 
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the Statue of Liberty, and then point to 
the right and say, ‘That is Governor’s 
Island. It is a post where soldiers are 
garrisoned ; and that building you see is 
erected by the good people of New York to 
bring Christian influences to the soldiers.” 
He was impressed with the fact that upon 
the American soldier there rests a peculiar 
responsibility. ‘Our country has become 
one of the great powers of the earth, and 
the future of humanity will largely be 
influenced by our Government. Every 
soldier who marches under our flag must 
understand and be taught that when he 
lands upon other shores American civili- 
zation, American humanity, and American 
Christianity vill be measured by the stand- 
ard he establishes in that far-off land.” 
Christian teachings are essential to true, 
devoted patriotism, declares General 
Wheeler, adding: “ We none of us want 
war. We all hope for peace, but it seems 
in the inscrutability of Providence that 
force is sometimes necessary to break 
away barriers which hold back the ad- 
vance of civilization. This kind of force 
means war.” The Outlook would again 
point out that while valuable influences 
are being exercised also at Fort Wood and 
at Fort Wadsworth, the most interesting 
work among soldiers is that now accom- 
plished by the Association at the various 
camps in the Philippines and in China. 
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With the acuteness 
characterizing Nicho- 
las II. in many a de- 
government, he sent 
Messrs. Reitlinger and Schidlowski, Rus- 
sian railway officials, as his personal 
delegates to the international meeting of 
the Railway Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Philadelphia last 
week, The young monarch thus shows a 
practical evidence of his interest in relig- 
ious, social, and relief work as applied to 
the Russian railways. This’ action is 
due to some extent to the initiative of 
Prince Khilkov, Imperial Minister of Rail- 
ways, who had his early education in this 
country and has been a close imitator of 
American methods in many directions, and 
also to the appeal of Mr. Hicks, one of the 
Secretaries of the International Committee, 
who, at the Emperor’s special invitation, 
went to Russia a year ago. ‘The German 
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delegate was Herr Paul Glasenapp, of 
the German Embassy in Washington. 

The plan for educational work put forth 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Cleveland has met with deserved suc- 
cess. The necessity for its carrying edu- 
cational courses into the shops and facto- 
ries of the city arose from the crowded 
condition of the Association’s building; 
no more classes were possible, but increas- 
ing numbers of men were willing to study 
if classes could be provided. Several 
employers had evinced an interest in such 
work to the extent of sending their men 
to the Association and paying all the 
expense, including membership and class 
fees. On the proposition by the Associa- 
tion that it send out teachers to the men 
employed in various factories, favorable 
replies were received from the employers, 
and arrangements were soon made. In 
one factory alone one hundred and ten 
men are now studying arithmetic, English, 
and mechanical drawing. A light, warm 
room is provided by the employers, and 
all the expenses of this room, together 
with the salary of the teacher, are borne by 
them ; the men pay nothing. They do 
pay, however, for a supper served at the 
close of the day’s work, and by 5:30 p.m. 
they are at work at their lessons. At 
6:30, or, at the latest, seven o’clock, they 
have finished these, and go to their homes 
with nearly an entire evening before them. 
We trust that this praiseworthy initiative 
will be followed all over the country. 


® 


An astonishing ecclesias- 
tical and sociological situ- 
ation was recently brought 
to light by a canvass of certain parts of 
New York City. In two assembly dis- 
tricts of the borough of Manhattan, though 
two hundred Protestant churches have 
parishioners, there are nearly twenty-five 
hundred families without, and only thirty- 
three hundred families with, a church 
home. Church work is more difficult in 
Manhattan than in most places because 
of (1) the congestion of population, (2) its 
racial diversity, and (3) the small per- 
centage of residence-owners. Nor are 
these factors and their inevitable results 
wanting in the borough of Brooklyn. 
The Seventeenth Ward, the Greenpoint 
section, is a good example. Its popula- 
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tion of nearly sixty thousand souls is 
more than half foreign ; it has represent- 
atives of twenty-five nationalities. One- 
fifth of the people have no church home, 
the Hebrews having the highest percentage 
and Protestantism being next to the syna- 
goguc in inefficiency, one-third of its fami- 
lies having no church home; while only 
one-twelfth of the whole number of Roman 
Catholic families find place in such a cat- 
egory. Housing and cleanliness are also 
tabulated. In the ward there are over five 
thousand three hundred families without a 
bath, and nearly three thousand without a 
private toilet. While the average number 
of rooms per family is 4.4, one-third of these 
are rooms without windows opening to the 
outer air. With such statistics, taken at 
random, as these from the reports of the 
Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers, we agree with Dr. Laidlaw, its 
Executive Secretary, that the remedy 
cannot lie in the increase of the Protest- 
ant communions now at work, nor in the 
increase of the churches. The remedy is 
to be sought in co-operation. The iso- 
lated religious and social activity of a 
single church, as Dr. Laidlaw says, can- 
not discover, through a whole ward, fami- 
lies potentially connectable with it, and, 
for this reason, few churches endeavor to 
make their work cover the whole com- 
munity. The churches must know that 
there are families to whom their com- 
munion is spiritually serviceable above 
any other, and yet of whom they know 
nothing. Hitherto they have been unable 
to help such families, religiously and 
socially. 
® 

Henceforth the families 
ee f can be reached. The 
Christian Workers Federation of Churches 

and Christian Workers 
has made this possible by its can- 
vasses, even though these canvasses must 
be continually repeated; in the Green- 
point district, for example, only about a 
tenth of all the families own their own 
dwelling, hence nine-tenths are lessees 
and may move at any time. Again, in 
this district there are seven saloons to 
every church, and two-thirds of the saloons 
occupy cornerlots. The co-operation and 
federation of churches there as every- 
where is a gain socially as well as relig- 
iously. Saloons which are also disorderly 
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houses will undo the religious work of 
many a Sunday and season; they can be 
proceeded against only by a method repre- 
senting the entire Christian community. 
No matter how much outside legal aid be 
employed, Dr. Laidlaw declares, such a 
work will be permanent only if local force 
is behind it. Every Christian in every 
place must ask himself: Is the church keep- 
ing pace with the increase of population ? 
So far as the metropolis is concerned this 
inquiry is being answered from month to 
month through the admirable work done 
by the Federation—a work worthy to 
be followed in every community. The 
Federation is publishing a monthly paper 
at a dollar a year. Those who have be- 
come interested in what has been aptly 
called “the most valuable sociological 
experiment of our time ” should subscribe 
for it; its office is at No. 11 Broadway. 
The cost of the Federation’s canvass 
ranges from three-quarters of a cent to 
one cent. per person of the population, 
This amount of money is to be raised by 
the local and other churches. There is 
need, however, for private contributions to 
supplement these, in order that there may 
be a greater amount of work done, and that 
the public may quickly be acquainted with 
conditions in many instead of in few 
districts. 


@ 
The Westminster Confes- 
sion 

The Presbyterians of Brooklyn who have 
sat under the teachings of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, Sr., and the Rev. Dr. John 
Fox, may have been somewhat surprised 
by a sermon on Sunday of last week from 
their new pastor, the Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Gaffin, a sermon in which the preacher 
declared that, (1) historically, Presbyteri- 
anism is a form of church polity and not 
a system of doctrine; (2) that, histori- 
cally, Calvinism is distinctively Presbyte- 
rianism only in the matter of church polity ; 
and (3) that Calvinism itself is new and 
original, not in doctrine, but in its politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical features, and with 
these Presbyterianism is to be identified. 
Mr. McGaffin traced the history of the 
Protestant Church from the time when it 
established itself as a distinctive feature 
of the Reformation in the independent 
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nd republican city of Geneva, through 
he reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles, 
to the Long Parliament. Throughout all 
this time, maintained the speaker, there was 
no dispute among Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians and Independents or Congre- 
gationalists in matters of creed, but only 
concerning the question of church govern- 
ment. Mr. McGaffin pointed out the un- 
ceasing efforts of Presbyterians to abridge 
the control of the Crown over the Church, 
and to get a Scriptural rather than an official 
form of church government. In its essence 
Presbyterianism is a form of church polity, 
said the preacher, “and we dim the glory 
of our achievements if we identify it with 
any Confession of Faith.” The revision 
by the Westminster Assemblies of the 
Articles of Faith of the English Church 
resulted in embodying the views of Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and Independents 
alike, and was in no sense distinctively 
Presbyterian. ‘ The question of the pres- 
ent day is whether we shall alter or replace 
our Confession, and some seem to think 
that, if we do, we shall lose our identity. 
This is impossible, however, for we do not 
need our Confession of Faith to retain our 
Presbyterianism.” 

We think that Mr. McGaffin is clearly 
right, as matter of history, in affirming 
that Presbyterianism is not distinctively 
Calvinistic in doctrine, because in the old 
days all the churches accepted the five 
points of Calvin; and that it cannot be 
differentiated from the reformed Churches 
by calling it a Church with a Calvinistic 
creed; it is distinctively Calvinistic only 
in its form of church government. Theo- 
logically, Calvinism is only a restatement 
of Augustinianism, and Calvin’s only 
new point was that on earth God’s author- 
ity devolved upon men, and not upon a 
king or bishop. ‘ We shall lose our iden- 
tity,” said the preacher, “ if we tie ourselves 
toa creed formulated two hundred and 
fifty years ago. Presbyterianism will be 
no longer the genial friend and companion 
of this modern world over whose birth it 
stood guard. ‘There may be things in the 
Westminster Confession that ought not to 
be there, and there may be things absent 
which should be there. We must not be 
identified with any creed, but only with 
Christianity. We are Presbyterians be- 
Cause we practice the Christian religion 
under a Calvinistic form of church govern- 





ment. Hence, when they ask you, ‘ What 
about the Confession of Faith?’ say that, 
as the Presbyterian of the seventeenth 
century demanded a fuller liberty for the 
individual anda more Scriptural form of 
church life, so the true Presbyterian of 
the twentieth century claims a greater 
personal freedom in matters of belief, and 
hopes that the newer things God has been 
saying these many years may find a place 
in our Church’s Confession, even though 
it mean the displacement of the old stand- 
ards by the work of a new Assembly in a 
land where no Stuart threatens and the 
Church is free indeed.” 

There has been no more remarkable 
recent. address on the Westminster Con- 
fession than this one, delivered in the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn. 
The Presbyterian Church has been latterly 
so much the center of ecclesiastical dis- 
cussion that in the popular idea the West- 
minster Confession has come to be re- 
garded as the essence of the Church. 
Without assaulting or defending that Con- 
fession, Mr. McGaffin wisely points out 
what many seem to forget, namely, that 
Presbyterianism is not a church doctrine, 
but a church polity. 


@ 


6“ Manufacturing Aristoc- 
racy”’ 


I am of opinion, upon the whole, that the 
manufacturing aristocracy which is growing 
up under our eyes is one of the harshest 
which ever existed in the world: but at the 
same time it is one of the most confined and 
least dangerous. Nevertheless, the friends of 
democracy should keep their eyes anxiously 
fixed in this direction ; for if ever a permanent 
inequality of conditions and aristocracy again 
penetrate into the world, it may be predicted 
that this is the gate by which they will enter. 

So wrote that most prophetic of political 
writers, Alexis de ‘Tocqueville, in his 
“ Democracy in America,” over sixty years 
ago. By our protective system and our 
special legislation we have done what we 
could to create and develop this “ manu- 
facturing aristocracy ;” and, mitigated as 
it is by the influence of Christianity and 
restrained as it is by the spirit of democ- 
racy, The Outlook cannot doubt that it 
really exists, that what are called “ trusts ” 
are but one manifestation of it, and that 
it is a real though we do not think a 
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serious menace to the Republic. A 
condition of society in which one small 
group of men control the light, another 
the fuel, a third the sugar, a fourth the 
more important lines of transportation, 
and other groups make attempts, generally 
abortive though sometimes temporarily 
successful, to control other elements 
scarcely less necessary to our material well- 
being, if not absolutely to our civilization, 
cannot be regarded with other than dis- 
favor if not apprehension by thoughtful 
citizens. The anti-trust campaign is the 
protest of a somewhat blind sentiment 
against so undemocratic a tendency, a 
tendency which must be counteracted by 
an intelligent study of its nature and 
origin, and wisely directed efforts to secure 
the material benefits which concentration 
of labor brings without suffering the evils, 
both material and moral, inherent in mo- 
nopoly. If Mr. Bryan’s election gave any 
reasonable promise of checking or prevent- 
ing the perils which are or may be threat- 
ened by a “manufacturing aristocracy,” 
The Outlook would regard this as a reason, 
though not under present conditions a 
controlling reason, for supporting Mr. 
Bryan in the present election. 

But if the triumph of the Republican 
party promises little, if indeed it promises 
anything, toward the restraint of such an 
aristocracy, we see no better promise in 
the triumph of the Democratic party. As 
the campaign proceeds, Mr. Bryan ap- 
pears to be substituting for a rational dis- 
cussion of public questions class appeals 
to the poor against the rich. If the news- 
papers do not entirely misquote him, the 
remedy on which he thus seems to depend, 
the massing of the poor against the rich, 
would be worse than the disease. We 
can imagine no political contest which 
would be more perilous to the country 
than one between the propertyless and the 
prosperous, unless it were one of race 
against race or religion against religion. 

The real and radical protection against 
a “ manufacturing aristocracy” is free com- 
petition, and such a moral and intellectual 
education for all the people as will make 
that competition real and universal. A 
social organization which leaves the door 
of opportunity accessible to every man, 
and a system of public education which 
gives to every child a fair chance to fit 
himself for opening it, may not and will 
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not prevent all social and industrial jp. 
justice ; but if these two concur, they will 
go far to prevent the permanent control 
of any industry by an aristocracy. If to 
these be added such Christian influences 
and such enlightened public opinion as 
will tend to make the rich and strong 
regard themselves as the servants of the 
poor and weak, the perils of a “ manufac. 
turing aristocracy ” will be reduced per. 
haps as far as mere moral forces can 
reduce them. Other concurrent remedies 
must be legal and political. We shall not 
pretend to offer here specifics; there is 
no short and easy method of dealing with 
this subject; but we may at least indicate 
some of the methods which have been 
either actually tried or tentatively pro. 
posed. 

These include: abolition of all special 
taxation, including protective tariffs, and 
the substitution therefor of a tariff levied 
for revenue only; taxing corporate values 
at no less a rate than private property; 
prohibiting all false valuations or so-called 
watering, as a fraud upon the public; 
requiring all corporations and all combi- 
nations of corporations to publish their 
accounts, and to subject them when re 
quired to official inquiry and _ investiga 
tion ; making penal all combinations to 
raise prices or limit production ; prohibit- 
ing one corporation to get the control of 
another corporation for the purpose of 
establishing a monopoly ; prohibiting a 
monopoly from participating in inter-State 
commerce; requiring all corporations 
dealing in the necessaries of life to deal 
equally with all customers ; prohibiting 
public gambling, whether in the products 
of industry or in the stocks of the cor 
porations engaged in producing them; 
bringing all corporations or combinations 
of corporations having to do with such 
necessaries of modern life as coal, light, and 
transportation, under governmental super- 
vision and regulation. We do not include 
in this list the proposition that the State 
itself assume the control and conduct of 
all the more important industries. This 
proposition is as yet entertained seriously 
only by a very few, and it appears to us 
that it would prevent private monopoly 
only by creating a public one, and thus 
would intrench and establish “ manufactur 
ing aristocracy,” not destroy it. 

Thus far neither party supports mort 
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The Grace 


than the other any practical and effective 
remedy for “ manufacturing aristocracy,” 
and perhaps this is fortunate, since were 
the suppression of monopoly made a 
party issue the almost inevitable result 
would be to enlist envy and jealousy on 
one side against fear and distrust on the 
other. Mr. Cleveland endeavored to in- 
duce his party to adopt the principle of 
tariff for revenue only, but without suc- 
cess, and no affirmation of any such prin- 
ciple is included in the present Democratic 
platform. The regulation of transporta- 
tion by railroad commissioners, State and 
National, has been favored by prominent 
leaders in both parties, and its adoption is 
not due to onemore than totheother. The 
most distinguished recent illustration of 
legislation aimed to prevent combinations 
in restraint of trade is that furnished by 
Texas under a Democratic administration ; 
the most distinguished recent illustration of 
fair taxation imposed on public franchises 
is furnished by the States of Michigan and 
New York under Republican administra- 
tion. The Democratic party proposes to 
abolish the tariff on all goods controlled 
by a monopoly, and holds that inter State 
commerce can be prohibited to such 
monopolies under the present Constitu- 
tion; the Republican party proposes so 
to amend the Constitution as to enable 
Federal legislation to control those excess- 
ive powers of the great corporations 
which can now be controlled only by the 
concurrent action of all the States. In 
short, we are as yet but just awaking to the 
perils of which De Tocqueville warned 
us Over sixty years ago; neither politi- 
cal economists nor statesmen see clearly 
what methods to pursue; and in such an 
experimental stage the motto, More 
haste less speed, clearly applies. Under 
such circumstances, to elect a candidate, 
not because he has a definite plan to pro- 
pose, but because he hopes that he or his 
party may find a plan, appears to us to be 
taking in politics what in business would 
be called an “ extra-hazardous risk.” 

We have said nothing here respecting 
Mr. Bryan’s specific for plutocracy, if not 
for “manufacturing aristocracy,” that is, 
the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 
to 1, for we have heretofore somewhat 
fully discussed that subject. The Outlook 
held with M. de Laveleye, of Belgium, 
and President Francis A. Walker, of this 
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country, the view so well stated by Dr. 
Albert Shaw in last week’s Outlook, 
that an agreement by the chief commercial 
nations of the world to make both gold 
and silver, at an established ratio, legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, 
would make a safer and more stable basis 
for the vast credit system of modern times 
than could either metal alone. But this 
is very different from the proposition that 
America shall agree to give coined dollars 
for all the silver which the world can pour 
into our mints, and agree to take such 
dollars as legal tender for all debts due 
to us, while the other nations of the earth 
make no similar agreement on their part. 
The rich would probably contrive to 
escape most of the evils of such a policy, 
but it would inflict cruel hardship on wage- 
earners, salaried employees, and the agri- 
cultural class. It is in the interest of the 
laboring classes that The Outlook opposes 
this proposition, which has no real kinship 
with bimetallism, and which we believe 
would be fraught with injury to all, but 
with special injustice to the poor. 

For these reasons we do not think that 
those who share with us De Tocqueville’s 
opinion that a “ manufacturing aristocracy” 
is a real though perhaps not a serious 
menace, are to seek a remedy for it in Mr. 
Bryan and what we may call the New 
Democracy. Even if the silver interests 
and the sugar interests had not exercised 
so great an influence on the policies of 
the Democratic party in the past, even if 
Mr. Croker, of New York, and Mr. Clark, 
of Montana, were not influential in its 
counsels in the present, we should still 
think it a mistake to look to this party for 
the means of counteracting or restraining 
the present evils and the future possible 
perils arising from a “ manufacturing aris- 
tocracy.” 


& 


The Grace of Goodness 


There is a tact of the spirit which, by 
a deep instinct, divines that which will 
hurt and that which will heal in human 
intercourse. This is the fine grace of 
those saints who stay in the world with- 
out a touch of worldliness, who live with 
as much purity as the strictest ascetic, 
but who shed the radiance of their devo- 
tion along the highway of life instead of 
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prisoning it in a nun’s cell; who have 
many interests but never waste or dissipate 
spiritual energy; and who make men 
aware of the reality of the highest ideals 
without so much as hinting that they 
exist. 

Honesty is one of the foundation stones 
of character, but honor is finer than hon- 
esty, because it transforms honesty into a 
spiritual quality by lifting it above all 
considerations of policy or advantage. 
A man may be honest and yet grasping 
and small; but the man who has a deli- 
cate sense of honor adds to integrity the 
grace of unselfishness. Goodness is 
always admirable, but there are degrees 
of goodness, as there are degrees of cul- 
ture. It is a great deal, amid the mani- 
fold temptations of life, to find the immov- 
able foundations and build upon them ; 
but all builders do not have the same feel- 
ing for harmony of mass and line, for 
sound and beautiful construction. Ugly 
houses are sometimes reared on founda- 
tions massive enough to support a palace 
or a cathedral. The flowers and fra- 
grance of goodness are often lacking to 
those who possess its roots. They are 
honest, truthful, faithful to all trusts and 
duties; but they do not diffuse the sweet- 
ness of faith in the very best things; 
they are not enveloped in the atmosphere 
which evokes from others all the finer 
qualities and reinforces all their higher 
convictions. 

The good are not always winning ; they 
do not always commend the influences 
that shape them by their manifestation of 
those influences. They command con- 
fidence, but they do not make converts. 
Such men and women do much of the 
necessary work of the world; they carry 
its burdens with silent heroism; they are 
often of the stuff of which saints are made, 
but they have not attained sainthood. 
They lack the higher harmony which 
comes to those who so completely forget 
themselves that the whole nature silently 
conforms itself to the will of God. 

The gentleness and tenderness of Christ 
were expressed in a consideration for 
others, based on a perception of their 
needs, sorrows, and imperfections, which 
makes him the first gentleman in the 
world as well as its most radical reformer. 
Appointed to do the most destructive work 
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as a means of reorganizing society on 
truer foundation, he carried on his warfard 
with weapons which healed as they smote: 
hating the sin of the world with all the 
intensity of a sinless nature, he, above al/ 
men whose words and deeds have beep 
recorded, loved more than he condemned 
and saved in the exact méasure in which 
he destroyed. 

This spiritual sensitiveness to the needs 
of others breeds the divine tact which 
makes the touch of the untanonized saints 
so gentle and healing. They move among 
the sick, the weary, the sinful, with a quiet 
helpfulness which is a kind of health inf} 
itself. Instead of breaking and bruising, 
they bind up and heal. <A deep compas{ 
sion flows from them and envelops in an 
atmosphere of sympathy those whom they 
would help. They refresh us before we 
understand how weary we are; they make 


- us aware of our shortcomings in our inner- 


most hearts and ashamed in our very 
souls without so much as intimating that 
they see any fault in us. _ 

Many men and women, with the best 
intentions in the world, go blundering 
through life, hurting where they would 
heal and giving pain where they would 
bring peace, simply from dullness of spirit: 
ual perception. The pathetic prayer which 
Mr. Sill puts in the mouth of the Fool, 
and which sinks into the heart of the King, 
ought to be oftener on our lips: 

The ill-timed truth we might have kept— _ 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 


The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


Our faults no tenderness should ask, 

The chastening stripes must cleanse them all: 
But for our blunders—oh, in shame 

Before the eyes of heaven we fall! 


The blunders of the good are sometimes 
more difficult to repair than evil deeds; 
and they are few against whom these 
lost or ill-used opportunities cannot be 
charged. 

Most of us are in the rudimentary stages 
of spiritual growth; we lack the sensitive: 
ness of spirit which makes the saints mit- 
istering angels; we are shut out, by ou! 
lack of insight, from that finer service 
which is possible only to those who look 
into the hearts of their fellows, and through 
this knowledge turn their love into a heal 
ing wisdom. 





HE CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


From a Republican Standpoint 
By Albert Shaw 


Editor of the “ American Monthly Review of Reviews” 


HE platforms of both parties speak confers. It would seem to follow, there- 
| with severity concerning trusts fore, that the public is at least entitled to 
and corporate monopolies. Mr. all necessary information, and may at its 
McKinley’s letter of acceptance is em- discretion apply such rules and regulations 
Bphatic in denouncing such monopolies as_ as it may find advisable for the conduct 
are contrary to public welfare, and Mr. of the corporations which exist by its suf- 
Bryan has given a great deal of promi- ferance. I am not prepared to believe 
‘Mnence to the subject of trusts in his cam- that one great party can at present fairly 
paign speaking. He hasbeen particularly claim greater fidelity to the interests of 
unmerciful in those speeches which have _ the people than the other great party, as 
taken for their text Senator Hanna’s_ respects such a question as the wise regu- 
alleged statement that there are no trusts lation of great business corporations. 
inthe country. It is to be regretted that There are. of course, some men who 
the Democratic speakers have not thought are so enraged against the great corpora- 
it worth their while to quote more of what tions that they are prepared to proceed 


idering#Mr. Hanna said, in order to show what against them in a destructive spirit. Their 
wouldghe meant. As I understood him, Mr. attitude is to some extent that of certain 
> would Hanna was not denying—what every one classes of artisans early in the present 


f spirit knows, indeed—that there has within the century against labor-saving machinery 
r which past two years been an astounding move- and the factory system. It seems to me 
» Fool, ment in the formation of large industrial that the students and investigators of the 
e King, [corporations through the amalgamation of subject are teaching us a great deal more 
the interests of competing firms or com- about the nature of the so-called “ trust 
sis panies ; and that many of these corpora- problem ” than are the politicians who 
stung? uons are monopolistic in their nature and _ are trying to make party capital out of a 
eect surely Mr. Hanna would not for a_ difficult question, which, like that of the 
It is true, however, that monetary standards, is never going to be 
solved by stump speakers on the eve of 
an excited contest between rival political 
new consolidations are regular business parties. . That there are serious abuses 
corporations on a large scale. that need correction is admitted on all 
They are not Republican and they are hands; but public opinion needs more en- 
not Democratic. Some of them have lightenment than it possesses at present 
been aided by the fact of a protective tar- before it can demand of legislatures and 
iff; but the great movement itself is quite executive officers the application of any 
independent of high tariffs or low tariffs. very sweeping remedial measures. Mr. 
It represents a stage in the evolution of Bryan’s discussions of the subject during 
modern industry and commerce. Few the past two years have not convinced 
men, if any, just now, are wise enough to me that his diagnosis is correct, or that 

be entitled to pronounce this movement his proposed remedies are to be desired. 
either wholly good or wholly bad. But it Although Mr. Bryan is supposed by 
concerns the public vitally ina thousand many people to be socialistic in his views, 
Ways, and it is mainly dependent upon the one does not find him advocating —with the 
Privileges of incorporation that the public Populists of the West and the labor organ- 
‘In the preceding issue of The Outlook Messrs. Shaw an hg of the East—such peazects 2s the 
and Towne discussed the currency issue. public ownership of railway, telegraph, 
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and telephone monopolies, or the: munici- 
palization of gas and electric lighting sup- 
plies and local transit systems. These 
ideas stand for a real movement, much of 
which is sound and progressive; but Mr. 
Bryan’s proposed social remedies lie along 
the fallacious lines of cheap money and 
advocacy of the virtue of the worn-out 
competitive system as such. 

One of the subjects Mr. Bryan is now 
urging as of first-rate prominence is the 
income tax. He declares that a specific 
plank strongly favoring the enactment of 
> new income tax law was prepared for the 
Kansas City platform, and that it was 
omitted by accident or inadvertence ; and 
he regards it as Democratic doctrine for 
the present year. The reaffirmation of the 
Chicago platform carries with it, of course, 
an indorsement of the income tax plank 
of 1896. In the campaign of 1892 the 
income tax was not mentioned by Demo- 
crats either in their platform or on the 
stump ; yet when they came into power 
by virtue of their success in that year, 
they enacted an income tax law. That 
particular enactment was declared uncon- 
stitutional ; but it is very possible that 
some form of income tax might be sus- 
tained by the Federal courts. 

While much may be said theoretically 
in favor of an income tax as an equitable 
way in which to fill the public treasury, 
the people of the United States do not 
show any evidence of desiring it. If 
there had been any great zeal for it at 
Kansas City, it certainly could not have 
‘been dropped out of the platform “ by 
inadvertence.” If there had been any 
popular desire for it in 1892, it would 
have occurred to somebody to seek to 
have it mentioned in one of the great 
party platforms, and it would have been 
talked about upon the stump. It has not, 
in fact, been a subject of any considerable 
discussion since the judicial nullification 
of the income tax law of 1893. So far as 
we have observed, no one is prominently 
advocating it on the stump excepting Mr. 
Bryan. The increased taxation of great 
corporations, on the other hand—as, for 
example, that which has been brought 
about with the earnest encouragement and 
aid of Governor Roosevelt under the Ford 
Franchise Tax Law in the State of New 
York—is a subject of very wide and 
animated discussion ; and it points in the 
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direction of practical improvement in tay 
methods that is at present far more feasible 
than an income tax. 

Among the various things that Bryanism 
means are, then, to be mentioned most 
conspicuously the free coinage of silver, 
an indiscriminate warfare against monop 
olistic corporations as such, and the 
re-enactment of an income tax. These 
propositions, I believe, are all of them 
objectionable to the business community, 

Now, if it were not for the aggressive 
introduction of Bryanism into this cam 
paign, we should have a purely normal 
political situation. The careful political 
observer was justified in believing that 
the people of the country had sufficiently 
disposed of the silver question and the 
income tax question for the present, and 
that they were not intending to permit the 
so-called trust question to become the 
mere football of political parties. But for 


this untimely reassertion of what I may 
call “ Bryanism,” for the sake of a com 
densed form of expression, we should 
have had a campaign conducted squarely 
upon what, for like purposes of condensa- 
tion, I may call “McKinleyism.” The 


and administrative methods of President 
McKinley and his official colleagues, and 
asked the country to keep Mr. McKinley 
at the helm for another four years. 

In the conduct of ordinary administra; 
tion there seems to be no very serious 
criticism of Mr. McKinley and his Cabinet 
I have observed a number of Presidential 
campaigns, and never before have I known 
a time when there was so little attempt by 
the opposition to fasten scandal upon thé 
party in power. Much the largest item 
of domestic expenditure is for pensions 
and under Mr. McKinley’s administratiog 
I believe that the work of the Pensio 
Office has been conducted with as high 
degree of intelligent efficiency as at alj 
time since the Civil War. The disburs 
ment of $150,000,000 a year to about 
million pensioners requires the utmo 
vigilance and skill to avoid losses throug 
laxity or fraud. Even the zeal of fier 
partisanship brings no charge whatevé 
against the present Republican condu 
of this immense business; nor do th 
Democrats take the slightest exception | 
the country’s present liberal pension polit} 
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They endeavor, on the contrary, to outbid 
the Republicans in their advocacy of 
ample pensions. ‘There are always out- 
standing several hundred thousand appli- 
cations for pensions, many of which are 
pushed in questionable ways by a class of 
claim agents whose interest in the whole 
question of pension administration has 
always been open to grave suspicion. It 
is creditable to President McKinley that 
he has firmly sustained the present Com- 
missioner of Pensions as against attacks 
emanating from these speculative pension 
attorneys and agents. 

One hears little complaint, if any, about 
the conduct of the Indian Buréau and the 
general Land Office. The territorial ad- 
ministration of Oklahoma, Arizona, and 
New Mexico is not under criticism. ‘The 
comparatively new Cabinet department of 
Agriculture, under Secretary Wilson, has 
shown a most commendable enterprise in 
many directions, and does not appear to 
be tainted in any manner with party 
politics or personal scandals. A good 
deal of improvement in the postal system 
of the country is possible, but the greater 
part of it must await the action of the 
lawmaking body. The most noteworthy 
fact about the postal scandals in Cuba 
was the honest, prompt, and efficacious 
way in which the Administration corrected 
the abuses as soon as their existence was 
discovered. The administration of the 
Treasury Department has been upon a 
high plane of financial intelligence and 
administrative efficiency. 

A distinction must be made, of course, 
between the policy of the country respect- 
ing finance, the army, the navy, and _for- 
eign affairs, and the ordinary work of the 
four departments in charge of those sub- 
jects. No criticism of a very serious 
nature, I believe, has been brought against 
the ordinary administration of the Treas- 
ury Department under Secretary Gage, 
orof the Navy Department under Sec- 
retary Long. Earlier in Mr. McKinley’s 
administration there was criticism of the 
War Department under Secretary Alger, 
whose health was not equal to his respon- 
sibilities ; but under Secretary Root it 
must be agreed that the departmental 
work is well carried on. At the begin- 
ning of Mr. McKinley’s administration 
there was criticism of the Department of 
State on the ground that Secretary Sher- 
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man’s health made it impossible for him 
to bring his normal energies to bear upon 
the duties of his office. Subsequently, 
Secretary Day’s work was highly com- 
mended by almost every one, and, in the 
main, there has been confidence in the 
work of the department under Secretary 
John Hay. 

Looking, then, at the great administra- 
tive mechanism of the United States Gov- 
ernment as engaged in its regular and 
ordinary duties, I find a great deal to 
merit confidence and approval, and com- 
paratively little to condemn. It may not 
be of much importance that I, speaking 
as an independent Republican and a 
member of the Civil Service Reform 
League, should express these views; but 
it. is certainly significant in the highest 
degree that the Democratic party, at the 
very height of the Presidential campaign, 
eagerly seeking every opportunity and 
excuse for attack upon the Administration, 
has not been able to arouse the apprehen- 
sions or suspicions of the country as 
respects the manner in which the vast 
public revenues are collected and dis- 
bursed and the work of administration 
carried on. 

The Democratic Campaign Book, it is 
true, devotes a chapter, called “ Corrup- 
tion in the War Department,” to Egan 
and the so-called “ embalmed beef.” But 
it is to be remembered that the organiza- 
tion and work of the supply departments 
of the army at the outset of Mr. McKin- 
ley’s administration were part of a system 
for which the preceding Democratic ad- 
ministration might as justly be blamed as 
its Republican successor. And these 
attacks in the Democratic Campaign Book 
are more significant in what they omit 
than in what they include; for they do 
not find a word to say against the present 
conduct of the army supply services, which 
are still upon a scale of magnitude. The 
simple truth is that early in 1898 we 
created a great army on a few weeks’ 
notice, and it required several months to 
bring up to a state of high efficiency the 
business of supplying arms, ammunition, 
food, clothing, hospital and medical facili- 
ties, and the like. It is enough to say 
that the Democrats, in all their eagerness 
to make an issue out of so-called “ mili- 
tarism,” have no army scandals to retail 
except those assignable to the very early 
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months of a war-footing period which has 
now lasted two years and a half. 

In strict fairness, I must allude to two 
other Democratic attacks against the con- 
duct of public business by the McKinley 
administration as distinguished from mat- 
ters of public policy. Both of these relate 
more directly to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. One is the modification of the 
Civil Service rules, principally at the in- 
stance of Secretary Gage, by virtue of 
which a number of positions were ex- 
empted from the competitive examination 
system. I certainly did not at the time 
think this order was either necessary or 
wise. On the other hand, I was able to 
see that it made for convenience, and 
I am perfectly ready to accept Secretary 
Gage’s assurance that neither in its imo- 
tives nor in its results has the change 
lowered the standard of efficiency in the 
public service. The other charge was 
that of undue intimacy between the Treas- 
ury Department and certain New York 
banks, in the sale of United States bonds 
and in other large financiering transac- 
tions. Neither of these topics is play- 
ing an important part in the campaign, 
and I do not in the least believe that 


either of them involves anything more 
than a question of practical judgment. 


Next, as to policies. Taking up first 
the question of finances—the Republicans 
have managed the public debt exceedingly 
well. They have refunded a good deal 
of it at a very low rate of interest. They 
have given us the Dingley tariff and the 
war tax law, under which, by virtue of the 
great growth of our foreign trade and the 
prosperous times at home, there has been 
abundant revenue. If Mr. McKinley 
should be re-elected, we would know at 
least what to expect as regards taxation. 

Most thoughtful men are, I believe, of 
opinion that.the tariff question ought not 
at present to be reopened in such a way 
as to add to the uncertainties of com- 
merce. Certain schedules in the Dingley 
tariff should undoubtedly be modified, 
and certain imposts included in the war 
tax measure might well be abolished. 
But apart from these gradual modifica- 
tions of the existing system, prudent 
businéss men would prefer to have the 
present modes of National taxation retained 
for several years to come. While it is 
true that the Democrats are almost abso- 
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lutely ignoring the tariff question in the; 
campaign oratory, it is highly probab| 
that we should have a general tariff agita. 
tion in the case of their coming into power, 
My own opinion is that the distinctively 
protective system has almost run its cours 
in the United States, and that it will be 
desirable, perhaps, four or six year 
hence, to subject the existing tariff t 
sweeping revision. But tariff-tinkering 
of the sort perpetrated by the Democrats 
when they attempted to revise the Me. 
Kinley tariff of 1890, far from hastening 
the day of a logical and sweeping recon. 
struction of our system of levies upon 
imports, only delays the real work of tarif 
reform. 

The Democratic party ought not to be 
intrusted with the control of the finances 
of the country until it can bring forward 
some definite and_ responsible policy, 
The Republicans are united upon the 
various questions of money and taxation. 
The Democratic party, on the other hand, 
is hopelessly at variance within itself. 

As to naval policy, the question has 
fortunately, for a number of years past, 
been quite successfully kept out of party 
politics. The two Democratic Secretaries 
of the Navy, Mr. Whitney and Mr. He: 
bert, have been as much in favor of naval 
expansion as the Republican Secretaries, 
and party lines have not been drawn on 
naval questions in Congress. We have 
never before had so much work on hand 
as now in the building of new ships, repair 
ing old ones, development of shipyards. 
and equipment of naval stations. It is 
difficult to believe that these matters 
would have better attention if Mr. Bryan 
were elected than they are now having 
under Mr. McKinley and Secretary Long. 

The. Democrats have fallen into the 
habit of charging the Republican adminis 
tration with militarism in a general sorto 
way, but it does not seem to me that the 
subject constitutes a real issue apart from 
that one phase of it which has to do with 
military work in the Philippine Islands, 
and to this I shall allude in a later pare 
graph. 

Somewhat more than two years ago, 
when the war with Spain began, there 
were, near at hand, in the island of Cubs, 
about 200,000 Spanish troops, the grea 
majority of them regulars. We had 3 
nominal army of 25,000 men, scattered i 
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small squads and detachments all over 
our continental area. It was necessary 
to create armies in a short space of time ; 
and this work was tolerably well done, 
when all the circumstances are considered. 
We have been bringing troops back from 
Porto Rico and Cuba as rapidly as could 
have been expected; and surely Mr. 
Bryan could not have managed that part 
of the work of our army better than Mr. 
McKinley has done. Whether or not it 
was necessary at the outset to send large 
bodies of men to the Philippine Islands 
has now become a purely academic ques- 
tion. Most people at the time believed 
that the thing had to be done. Iam not 
aware that Mr. Bryan held to a different 
opinion. If one concedes that it was 
necessary to send the men there, the ques- 
tion remains whether or not it has been 
feasible up to the present time to bring 
them back home. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
any influential element, whether Republi- 
can or Democratic, to maintain perma- 
nently a large standing army in this 
country. Our responsibilities will in the 
very early future extend over a population 
of approximately a hundred million peo- 
ple, dispersed over wide areas. An army 
of a hundred thousand men would mean 
one soldier for every thousand of the 
population. I should hope we might be 
able to get along with a smaller army than 
tnat ; but we shall at least need more of 
an army than we were maintaining at the 
outbreak of the Spanish war. 

To discuss the so-called imperialistic 
or colonial policy that the Democrats are 
endeavoring to keep at the front as the 
paramount issue in this campaign, it is 
necessary to go back to the peace treaty 
which concluded the war with Spain. So 
far as the Peninsular Government was 
concerned, what we did was to take over 
some of her island possessions. Such 
technical title as was hers in Porto Rico, 
Cuba, and the Philippines she made over 
to us; and it mattered very little to her 
what sort of arrangements we should sub- 
sequently choose to make with the Porto 
Ricans, the Cubans, and the people who 
live in the Philippine Islands. This 
arrangement was best for Spain, because 
otherwise we should probably have ex- 
acted from her a large monetary indem- 
nity. Spain was no longer in position to 


regain control of the Philippines, and if 
we had not secured the relinquishment of 
her title in our favor, she would have sold 
it to Germany. 

It was a very excellent treaty for every- 
body concerned, honorable in every way, 
and generous toward the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, the interval between 
the signing of the protocol which stopped 
hostilities and the signing of the perma 
nent peace treaty at Paris was longer than 
wisdom or prudence should have _per- 
mitted. The Cubans had for three years 
carried on a heroic war to obtain their 
emancipation from Spain; but the Fili- 
pino insurrection which had sprung up in 
1896, when the Cuban struggle was ab- 
sorbing Spanish energies, had been com- 
pletely suppressed as a mere incidental 
matter. The circumstances demonstrated 
completely that there was in the Filipino 
people no ripened capacity for efficient 
political or military action. Otherwise, 
the Filipinos, who are far more numerous 
than the Cubans, ought easily to have 
gained their independence in the years of 
1896 and 1897. 

It happened that the status guo at the 
signing of the peace protocol locked up 
the bulk of the Spanish troops at Manila, 
and also compelled the troops of the 
United States to remain in that immediate 
vicinity. It was this situation, and noth- 
ing else, which enabled Aguinaldo and 
his followers to overcome the small and 
detached Spanish garrisons that were at a 
distance from Manila, and to set up pre- 
tensions which they had never previously 
entertained. As I have said, the period 
between the signing of the protocol and 
that of the permanent peace treaty was 
unfortunately long ; but it was a terrible 
fatality that this period should have been 
further extended by the failure of the 
United States Senate to do promptly what 
it was bound to do in the end. It should 
have ratified the treaty first and debated 
it afterward. 

There was nothing in the treaty of 
peace incompatible with our doing any- 
thing we liked by way of subsequent 
arrangement with the Filipinos themselves. 
The treaty simply eliminated Spain and 
put us in a position to deal directly with 
the Filipinos without the intrusion of a 
third party. I will not say that the Sen- 
atorial gentlemen who “held up” the 
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treaty had not the best intentions in the 
world ; but I have no hesitation in saying 
that their conduct amounted to some- 
thing like criminal stupidity. It was the 
Senate debate, and nothing else, that pre- 
cipitated the war which began more than 
a year and a half ago and is not ended 
yet. Mr. Bryan himself, let it be said to 
his credit, went to Washington and urged 
Democratic Senators to cease their fatuous 
obstruction and allow the peace treaty to 
go into effect. 

The war has been prolonged because 
the Filipino people have been full of false 
apprehensions on the one hand and of false 
hopes on the other. And the Filipinos 
have derived their mistaken ideas princi- 
pally from this country. It is not in the 
least true that Mr. McKinley or any one 
cennected with his administration has 
ever had the slightest desire to subject 
the Filipino people to arbitrary rule under 
an imperialistic régime. This certainly 
would have been their fate if we had 
ulowed Spain to sell the islands to Ger- 
many. It was not nearly so much due to 


the hope of commercial advantage to our- 
selves that the Philippine Islands were 
taken over from Spain, as to the idealism 
of the American people, who felt that, 


since we had been the sole cause of the 
destruction of Spanish power in those 
islands, we ought to make ourselves re- 
sponsible for the substitution there of the 
highest possible forms of enlightened and 
just administration. 

I do not believe that there is an expe- 
rienced and thoroughly informed states- 
man in the world who supposes for a 
moment that the Philippine Islands are 
at present capable of being erected into 
an independent and sovereign member of 
the family of nations. If they are ever to 
have such a status, it must be after a con- 
siderable period during which the lessons 
of local -self-government must be fairly 
learned, and the industrial development 
and modernization of the country must 
take place. And this must be under the 
auspices of some powerful’ and enlight- 
ened nation. The rapid sequence of his- 
torical events has seemed to assign that 
task to the United States. Even Mr. 
Bryan virtually admits all this, although 
there is the most hopeless inconsistency 
between his theoretical discussion of the 
subject and those meager practical prop- 
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ositions in which he has indicated what 
his actual programme would be if he were 
elected. 

In his theoretical arguments, to which 
he confines himself almost entirely, Mr. 
Bryan elaborates maxims as to the inher- 
ent political rights of men to choose their 
own form of government. But these 
maxims are of small value as a guide to 
conduct in a particular case, apart from 
circumstances and conditions. All of Mr. 
Bryan’s abstract reasonings about the 
Philippine situation point to only one 
logical conclusion, namely, our duty of 
immediate, complete, and unqualified with- 
drawal from the Philippine Islands. Yet 
when Mr. Bryan discloses his programme, it 
turns out to be something wholly different 
He declares that we Americans must es: 
tablish a stable government in the Philip 
pines ; and that we must continue perma- 
nently to maintain a protectorate over 
them, while retaining, as our own full 
possession, a suitable coaling-station—by 
which he means, as some of his very emi- 
nent supporters have frankiy explained, 
the great city and port of Manila. 

But surely the Filipinos, if free from 
all moral and physical restraint, would 
not choose to give up their metropolis 
and principal seaport to the one foreign 
nation which had been committing such 
crimes against their rights and liberties 
as Mr. Bryan and his friends declare. 
In the second place, it is inconceivable 
that the Filipinos should, if they are to 
become an independent power, desire to 
have us remain indefinitely in the exercise 
of the task of providing them with a 
stable government. In the third place, it 
is aln.ost equally inconceivable that we 
should assume before the world the respon- 
sibilities of protector of a new Philippine 
republic or kingdom, or whatever form 
of government Aguinaldo might choose 
to erect, without any authority on our 
part to regulate either the policy or the 
behavior of that government. 

A far simpler and better plan, and one 
less likely to lead to future complications 
and strife, is the plan which has already 
been adopted of bringing the islands 
under the general sovereignty of the 
United States—just as Canada is under 
the general sovereignty of Great Britain— 
while building up in them the institutions 
of good government on modern principles, 
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with full local home rule at just as early a 
date as the people can and will exercise it. 

There remain in dispute, however, some 
purely technical and legal questions as to 
the relation of the Philippines to the 
United States under the Constitution. 
This venerable document was adopted— 
a few years after the formation of our 
Federa] Union—for the purpose of pro- 
viding the sister commonwealths of the 
United States with an improved form of 
association. The various States which 
make up Germany are bound together by 
a federal constitution. This does not 
prevent the Germany thus united from 
exercising sovereignty over certain por- 
tions of Africa and certain islands of the 
sea; and those portions of Africa are not 
thereby made a part of Germany, nor do 
they come under the compact which binds 
together the partners in the German fed- 
eration. 

It would seem to be clear, both in the 
principles that underlie the science of 
government and also in the text of our 
Constitution and in the course of our 
legal and constitutional history, that the 
United States may suitably and lawfully 
exercise sovereignty over outside territory, 
just as any other government in the world 
may do the same thing. Whether or not 
our acquisition of the Philippine Islands 
legally carries the Dingley tariff there is 
in any case not a question that can be 
settled on the stump, because it lies wholly 
and finally within the jurisdiction of the 
United States courts. 

It must not be forgotten that the ratifi- 
cation of the peace treaty with Spain made 
the Philippine Islands American territory, 
in a sense which President McKinley 
could not ignore without being liable to 
impeachment, Any relaxation of purpose 
and endeavor on his part to compel sub- 
mission to American authority would, in 
the eyes of the law, be an offense of the 
same nature as would have been President 
Lincoln’s in 1861 if he had calmly acqui- 
esced in the secession of the Southern 
States. As commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, it is the duty of President 
McKinley to defend the authority of the 
United States. 

The attempt of some of Mr. Bryan’s 
supporters to find an analogy between the 
Philippines and Cuba falls entirely short. 
The two situations are unlike in almost 
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every respect. It was not, in my judg- 
ment, wise or statesmanlike for Congress 
to pledge in advance that we would not 
annex Cuba. That question should have 
been left open for subsequent decision 
upon its merits. We are not doing the 
Cubans any rea! kindness by making haste 
to cast them adrift. Annexation to the 
United States is the most desirable con- 
summation that they could possibly seek. 
The anti-imperialists, probably without 
intention, are constantly juggling with the 
different meanings of the word govern- 
ment. It is ridiculous to say that the 
Republic of San Domingo is self-governing 
and that the State of Massachusetts is not. 
It is desirable that every community, great 
or small, should exercise self-government 
in those matters touching which it has a 
reasonable degree of capacity to manage its 
governmental affairs with success. ‘There 
is far more danger that we shall give self 
government to the Philippines too rapidly 
than too slowly. 

As to the Congressional resolution re- 
garding the future of Cuba, it was at least 
not a partisan matter; and President 
McKinley was not responsible for it. If 
the Cubans had made war against us 
while we were trying in good faith to 
guard their interests and at the same 
time to protect such rights and interests 
as the Spaniards and others possessed in 
Havana, we should have been obliged to 
subdue them by force. And in that case 
it would hardly have been possible to do 
otherwise than annex the island. But the 
Cubans, who are a brave people, and who 
held the Spaniards at deadlock for three 
years, have conducted themselves very 
decently toward the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Such a question as that of the Porto 
Rico tariff, about which the Democratic 
Campaign Book makes much ado, has 
little proper place in party controversy. 
The Porto Rico tariff bill had two as- 
pects : (1) that of legal principle ; and (2) 
that of practical financial policy. About 
the legal principle there is a wide difference 
of opinion. So higha Republican author- 
ity as ex-President Harrison believes that, 
in the intent of the Constitution, all terri- 
tory subject to the sovereignty of the 
United States ought to be included within 
our zone of domestic free trade. This is 
a point of constitutional interpretation 
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which belongs to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and cannot be settled 
_on the stump. 

Asa matter of policy and general expe- 
diency, I believe heartily and strongly in 
full freedom of trade between the United 
States and all its outlying possessions. 
And this is exactly what the Porto Rico 
bill gives to that island—only that it 
defers free trade for a few months, and 
enforces a very low temporary tariff rate 
as a revenue measure for the sole benefit 
of the Porto Ricans themselves. My 
friend Dr. Hollender, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, now Treasurer of Porto 
Rico, says that this temporary low tariff 
was highly desirable for Porto Rico, be- 
cause it afforded a ready means of neces- 
sary income while a system of internal 
taxation was being established to provide 
for the expenses of ordinary administra- 
tion, schools, roads, and other public im- 
provements, after the disappearance of the 
tariff. 

In short, I think that in the Porto Rican 
tariff bill the Republicans did the best 
thing possible for the islands, in a way 
which has not, apparently, brought them 
the credit to which they are entitled. 
Porto Rico is to have absolute free trade 
with the United States at the very first 
moment when it would be of any general 
benefit to the island to have it. 

Finally, as for the Filipinos, I believe 
that the sense of nationality, with the as- 
piration for an independent place in the 
family of nations, must be something more 
than a momentary whim or the growth of 
a day if it is to be taken seriously. There 
has never been, in the historic sense, a 
distinctive attitude of nationality in the 
archipelago which we call the Philippine 
Islands. If there had been, the whole 
world of international affairs and of the 
higher politics would long ago have taken 
it into account. The present Filipino 
movement was a mushroom growth in that 
period of interregnum between the sign- 
ing of the peace protocol and the ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty, when Spain’s 
active authority had ceased and that of 
the United States had not begun. Dr. 
Rizal’s movement of 1896, in which 
Aguinaldo was a military leader, was soon 
suppressed by a force of Spaniards of the 
most insignificant strength as compared 
with the Spanish army in Cuba. 
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The Aguinaldo movement has been 
subsequently kept alive largely, if not 
principally, through the inability of the 
Filipinos to understand the real inward- 
ness of American politics. Outside of 
what we call the “solid South,” Mr. Bryan 
is not wholly sure even of two dozen 
electoral votes. His only absolute reliance 
is upon the votes of the Southern States. 
And yet it is true that there is no part of 
the United States in which the real senti- 
ment of the influential elements of the 
community is so strongly for expansion 
and for holding the Philippines as in these 
very Southern States. The only other 
group of States now regarded as reason- 
ably sure for Mr. Bryan are in the silver- 
producing and mountainous regions of 
the West; and those, next to the South- 
ern States, are the most ardent for terri- 
torial expansion and the least troubled 
about the metaphysics of imperialism. I 
venture, then, to say that if the States 
which will give their electoral votes for 
Mr. Bryan next month should be allowed 
to decide in any representative manner as 
to our Philippine policy, it would be made 
very clear that they have even less coim- 
punction about asserting and maintaining 
our sovereignty than the very States which 
are going to declare their confidence in 
Mr. McKinley and their preference that 
he should continue for four years more to 
preside over our National affairs. 

The South is supporting Mr. Bryan, not 
because it believes this year in Mr. Bryan’s 
free silver, and not because it believes in 
the applicability of Mr. Bryan’s metaphys- 
ics about imperialism, but solely because 
it has not yet broken away from the tradi- 
tion of supporting the Democratic party— 
a tradition due to the old-time sectional 
questions and to the race problem. The 
new industrial South prefers sound money 
and wants commercial expansion ; but it 
does not see how to give up its nominal 
loyalty to the Democratic party. 

Under all these circumstances, is it not 
fair to say that Mr. Bryan is not sufficiently 
representative of definite and positive ele- 
ments of American public opinion to entitle 
him to be President? His monetary pol- 
icy, entertained by him with unquestion- 
able depth of conviction, is contrary to 
the interests and to the feelings of almost 
the entire country. I believe that the 
same thing is true of his Philippine policy, 
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in so far as he has disclosed it in any 
practical form. ‘The only real strength 
that might bring about his election lies in 
that undercurrent of class feeling and 
prejudice that brings him his greatest 
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applause when he inflames labor against 
capital, and denounces “ trusts” without 
discrimination. I do not believe the time 
is ripe for electing a President of the 
United States upon that kind of sentiment. 


From a Democratic Standpoint 
By Charles A. Towne 


Ex-Congressman from the Sixth Minnesota District 


‘| \HE perennial struggle in the polli- 
tics of the world is the struggle 
between the few and the many. 

Under preceding forms of government 
the few held power from the beginning, 
and the many constantly strove for a 
share in it. The institutions of the 
United States, however, were founded 
upon the admitted principles that the 
welfare of the many is the object of the 
laws, and that the will of the many is the 
source of all just authority ; and the great 
contests of our history have been waged, 
not to establish popular rights, but to 
maintain them. ‘The defeat of the few 
has been sought only to return the Gov- 
emment to its ancient practices. All the 
phenomena of our politics may be grouped 
about this central principle. Thus, we 
witness the establishment of the Nation 
by the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution ; the gradual drift of the 
Government, under the influence of Ham- 
iltonianism, into the hands of the few; 
its rescue by Jefferson a hundred years 
ago, and a return to first principles under 
the Democratic party ; the slow but sure 
submission of the old Democracy to the 
power of the few, in this case an oligarchy 
erected upon the institution of slavery ; 
the second rescue, forty years ago, under 
Abraham Lincoln, whose party, in its first 
National platform, at Philadelphia, in June, 
1856, declared itself in favor “ of restor- 
ing the action of the Federal Government 
tothe principles of Washington and Jef- 
ferson ;” the recreancy of the Republican 
party to this early impulse, and the pro- 
gtessive commitment of its leadership to 
the interests of the few as against the 
general welfare. 

This brings us to the necessity of a 
new political salvation. Once again must 
We return to first principles. The phe- 
homenon witnessed under the leadership 


of Jefferson a hundred years ago, and 
under that of Lincoln forty years ago, is 
once more to repeat itself under the leader- 
ship of Bryan: at the dawn of the twenti- 
eth century the people are coming to their 
own again. 

In our domestic policy the “ principles 
of Jefferson,” to which the first Republi- 
can National Convention desired to restore 
the action of the Federal Government, 
were embodied in the apt and character- 
istic Jeffersonian adage: “ Equal rights 
for all, special privileges to none.” This 
adage the modern leaders of the party of 
Lincoln have gravely dishonored. That 
party has absolutely reversed its policy on 
each and every great question now occu- 
pying a prominent place in political dis- 
cussion, and in so doing it has removed 
itself further and further from the people, 
and has come more and more under the 
influence of special interests. A_ brief 
recital will make this clear: The party 
was formerly for bimetallism and green- 
backs; now, at the dictation of the great 
speculative banks, it is for the single gold 
standard and bank money. It was for- 
merly for an income tax, paying part of 
the expenses of the Civil War with the 
proceeds of such a tax ; now, in the inter- 
est of the selfish wealth of the country 
that objects to bearing the burdens of 
government reciprocally to its benefits, it 
is opposed to an income tax. It was 
formerly, as enunciated by the platform 
of 1860, for protection as incidental to 
revenue ; now, in obedience to the great 
trusts and monopolies, it is for protection 
for protection’s sake. In 1888 and 1892 
it denounced the trust in its National 
platform ; in 1896 it was silent on the 
subject ; and since then, with the Govern- 
ment Republican in every branch and 
department, these combinations, which 
notoriously furnished the bulk of the 
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party’s vast campaign fund four years ago 
and are doing the same thing to-day, 
have increased so rapidly that the num- 
ber formed in the United States since 
March 4, 1897, is greater than all that 
had been previously organized in all 
countries since the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. At its birth the Republican 
party believed in the partnership of the 
Constitution and the Flag, for in its plat- 
form of 1856 it complained that the people 
of the Territory of Kansas were being vio- 
lently and fraudulently deprived of their 
“dearest constitutional rights ;” to-day it 
is building a huge and incongruous system 
of colonialism and empire upon the prop- 
osition that the flag may be permanently 
planted where the Constitution of its own 
force can never follow. 

These manifold treasons of recent Re- 
publican leadership to ancient Republican 
principles will cost that party many hun- 
dreds of thousands of votes at the coming 
election. Many who could not sympathize 
with the demand for the free coinnge of 
silver in 1896 now realize that the cam- 
paign of that year was very much more 
than a contest over the opening of the 
mints; that it was, in fact, the initial skir- 
mish in a new great battle between the 
few and the many for the possession of 
the Government. The specific issue that 
dominated that campaign is subordinated 
this year, but its spirit remains. The 
Republican party leadership that surren- 
dered to the banks has consistently surren- 
dered to the trusts; and the influences 
thus enthroned in the country, following 
the analogies of all history, are now seek- 
ing to intrench themselves behind stand- 
ing armies and to demoralize the people 
with wars of conquest and with colonial 
administration, preparing the way for fun- 
damental and imperialistic changes in the 
very structure and theory of our institu- 
tions. 

Unquestionably the trust question, as 
it is called, will cost the Republican party 
many votes this year. Not alone will 
these be found among the commercial 
travelers and other employees whose 
services the combinations have dispensed 
with, but among the small business men 
whose existence is menaced, and also 
in the masses of society to whom the 
trust means constantly narrowing oppor- 
tunities and to whom the spirit of monop- 
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oly is essentially hateful. This is not the 
place exhaustively to corsider the con. 
fessed difficulties of the practical treat. 
ment of this evil. It is only important 
here to observe that to the vast majority 
of our people the trust monopoly és an 
evil, and that these are not likely to com. 
mit the duty of devising and applying a 
remedy to a party that has had absolute 
control of the Government for three years 
without doing anything in that direction; 
to a party whose sinews of war are avow- 
edly furnished by the trusts, but whose 
great dictator has recently strenuously 
denied that any such thing as a trust 
exists. 

However, the controlling issue of the 
campaign is not that of money, nor yet 
that of trusts. These discussions relate 
to policies for the Republic. But the 
overwhelming question of the hour is, 
Shall the Republic itself endure? We 
are not immune from the perils to which 
all former experiments in democracy have 
succumbed. We have thus far succeeded 
because we have remained true, in the 
main, to the fundamental principles of 
our Government; and when we have wan- 
dered from them, we have returned to 
them in time. Reason and all history ap 
prove the observation of Richard Henry 
Lee, “ Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” The principles of the Deciara 
tion of Independence consecrated out 
institutions at the beginning, and we have 
influenced mankind just in proportion as 
we have illustrated and confirmed them. 
It is significant that when the Republican 
party first met in National Convention at 
Philadelphia, in June, 1856, the first reso 
lution of its platform reaffirmed that 
Declaration, and pronounced its doctrines 
necessary to the preservation of repub: 
lican institutions; and that its latest 
National Convention, though meeting i0 
the same historic city, and as nearly 4 
might be on the forty-fourth anniversary 
of that first Convention, adopted a long 
platform that contains no mention of the 
Declaration of Independence. President 
McKinley says that it was not necessaly 
for the Republican party to reaffirm the 
Declaration. Whether necessary or nol, 
it'certainly was impossible to reaffirm " 
in this latest Republican platform, becaust 
such a reaffirmation would have conflicted 
with a certain other statement therell 
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made which involves a repeal of the Dec- 
jaration of Independence so far as the 
Republican party is concerned. The fol- 
lowing announcement of policy affecting 
the islands acquired from Spain, viz., 
«The largest measure of self-government 
consistent with their welfare and our 
duties shall be secured to them by law,” 
in effect proclaims that the Republican 
party may give liberty to some men, 
whereas the Declaration of Independence 
says that God gives liberty to all men. 

The disposition of Republican leaders 
and newspapers to decry the Declaration 
of Independence is itself ciearly indicative 
of a complete change of tendencies and 
sympathies on the part of the controlling 
powers in that organization. Time was 
when Republicans vied with one another 
in amplifying everywhere the guarantees 
of freedom, and indulged every presump- 
tion in its furtherance. ‘To-day the arts 
of the pettifogger and the wiles of the 
sophist are in constant requisition to show 
how circumscribed and accidental a thing 
liberty is, after all. 

Nine-tenths of the criticism now heard 
against the Declaration of Independence 
springs from either an ignorant or a will- 
ful misconstruction of its purpose. It in 
no wise lessens the authority of that 
great instrument to show that historically 
governments did not begin with civil 
equality, and that Jefferson entertained 
sympathies with the closet philosophers 
who flourished in France in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. The Declara- 
tion is not so much history as prophecy, 
not so much a record of what has been as 
a statement of what ought to be. Its 
purpose and office have never been better 
set forth than in the following language 
of Abraham Lincoln: 

I think the authors of that notable instru- 
ment intended to include all men, but they did 
not mean to declare all men equal in all 


respects. They did not mean to say that all 
men are equal in color, size, intellect, moral 


development, or social capacity. They defined . 


with tolerable distinctness in what they did 
consider all men created equal—equal in cer- 
tain unalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This 
they said and this they meant. They did not 
mean to assert the obvious untruth that all 
were then actually enjoying that equality, nor 
yet that they were about to confer it immedi- 
ately upon hom. In fact, they had no power 
toconfersuch aboon. They meant simply to 
declare the right so that the enforcement of it 
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might follow as fast as circumstances should 
permit. They meant to set up a standard 
maxim fo free society which pe oe be famil- 
tar to all; constantly looked to, constantl 
labored for, and, even though never perfectly 
attained, constantly approximated,and there- 
by constantly spreading and deepening its 
tnfluence and augmenting the happiness and 
value of life toall people of ali colors, every- 
where. 


The leaders of present-day Republican- 
ism are not engaged in an attempt to 
‘approximate ” more and more closely the 
glorious doctrine of this great instrument; 
they not only repudiate its philosophy, but 
they ridicule its sentiment, and would 
destroy its inspiration. 

Defenders of the Administration object 
to the term “imperialism.” Of course 
we should not quibble over words; it is 
the thing that is important. Yet we must 
have some word by which to designate the 
thing. ‘“ Expansion” will not do; first, 
because it means the exactly opposite kind 
of growth from that proposed by the Re- 
publican policy, and, secondly, because it 
suggests, and is plainly intended to sug- 
gest, a wholly false analogy to our former 
acquisitions of territory. Expansion is 
the increase of an organism by inherent 
and natural forces, the organism retaining 
its character and functions all the time. 
Thus we have heretofore “ expanded.” 
We have absorbed adjacent territory, ex- 
tending to it in the very process of assim- 
ilation the rights and powers of the parent 
body, subjecting it to the same laws and 
guaranteeing it the same liberties. Not 
one foot of territory acquired previously 
to the present Administration has lacked 
the solemn assurance of ultimate Statehood 
in the Union and of American citizenship 
for its inhabitants; and out of such 
material has come the greater portion of 
our now homogeneous nationality. The 
new policy, on the other hand, is a colonial 
policy. It establishes a status hitherto 
unknown under our system. Instead of 
equal States and Territories, we are to 
have dependencies and vassals. Besides 
citizens we are to have subjects under the 
flag. Instead of a universal system of 
fundamental law whereby the civil and 
personal rights of all are designated and 
assured, we are to introduce vast numbers 
of men under our rule but lacking all pro- 
tection that may be claimed as a right, to 
be governed by different systems of laws 
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and on different theories from those to 
which we are subject. 

No more apt term can be suggested 
whereby to designate this policy than 
“imperialism.” The best definition of 
this word that I have seen is contained 
in the resolutions adopted by the Liberty 
Conference which assembled at Indian- 
apolis in August, as follows: ‘ The strug: 
gle of men for freedom has ever been a 
struggle for constitutional liberty. There 
is no liberty if the citizen has no rights 
which the legislature may not invade, if 
he may be taxed by a legislature in which 
he is not represented, or if he is not pro- 
tected by a fundamental law against the 
arbitrary action of executive power. The 
policy of the President offers the inhabit- 
ant of Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Phil- 
ippines no hope of independence, no 
prospect of American citizenship, no con- 
stitutional protection, no representation in 
the Congress which taxes him. This is a 
government of men by arbitrary power 
without their consent; this is imperial- 
ism.” This sort of government we have 
already inaugurated in Porto Rico. The 
fifteen per cent. of the Dingley law tariff 
rates which we levy upon imports into 
that island, and upon our imports from 
thence, corresponds to the tax of three- 
pence a pound on tea (except that it is 
much more burdensome) which our ances- 
tors refused to pay because they were 
not represented in the British Parliament 
which imposed the tax: the single point, 
as Webster says, on which they made the 
whole Revolution turn. It is proposed to 
govern the Philippines in the same way. 
This policy not only is at variance with 
the customs and traditions of our entire 
history, but it subverts the very principles 
on which our forefathers went to war for 
their independence, and on which they 
based the structure of our government. 

Many of the Republican leaders clearly 
see and openly confess to what lengths 
the new doctrine must lead us. For 
example, in his famous speech at St. 
Paul, Governor Roosevelt pronounces it 
base to think of abandoning our “ manly 
part in the world’s work;” and in the 
same speech explains what he means by 
“world’s work” by pointing with laudation 
to the achievements of France in Algiers, 
of Germany in her recent colonial pro- 
gramme, of England in the Soudan (and 
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doubtless he had in mind also the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal), and of 
Russia in Turkestan. Confessedly, then, 
his “ world’s work’ means nothing els 
than the common and brutal prosecution 
of bloody and costly wars of conquest 
mere international highway robbery. This 
is truly a noble task for the descendants 
of the men who founded liberty and self. 
government at Yorktown, and for the sons 
of those who preserved it at Appomattox, 

The young Senator from Indiana, the 
enfant terrible of the Administration, 
whose unsophisticated directness of speech 
causes the Republican powers-that-be to 
tremble whenever he opens his mouth, is 
equally frank. In his famous oration in 
the Senate he confused almost ludicrously 
the argument of power and greed, which was 
his own, with the argument of Providence 
and destiny, on which the President has 
an inventor’s claim, and found himself 
blending, almost in the same sentence, 
unctuous generalities about divine guid. 
ance with commercial details of precious 
woods and golden nuggets. Recently, at 
Chicago, he elaborately developed a con- 
plete programme of imperialism, pure and 
simple, declaring that even if it be true 
that we cannot colonize the tropical 
islands, nevertheless “we can gover 
them”! 

Nor can the peculiar difficulties of ex- 
tensive colonial administration and con 
tinued conquest of helpless peoples be 
undertaken by us without fundamental 
changes in the procedure, and ultimately in 
the very form, of our government. In the 
“ Anglo-Saxon Review,” Lady Randolph 
Churchill’s magazine, for June, 1899, 
Mr. Reid, one of the negotiators of the 
Treaty of Paris, and a Republican leader 
of authority, after declaring that this 
Nation will hold and govern the islands 
acquired from Spain, says that a republic 
like the United States is not well qualified 
for that sort of thing; and then proceeds 
to suggest that it be made fit by certal 
radical changes permitting a more sul 
mary and military-like method of treating 
such problems as the situation must pre 
sent. His own plan is to establish a ne\ 
executive department to be called the 
Depariment for War and Governmeltl 
beyond the Seas. Surely this smacks 
enough of imperialism to satisfy the palaté 
of the most abject Anglophile. But it 
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only an explicit admission of what is 
necessarily implied in the adoption of a 
colonial system. Mr. Roosevelt is right 


when, in one of his late speeches, he de-— 


clares that the American people “ stand 
at the parting of the ways.” ‘The way 
proposed involves a complete and final 
departure from the way of the Republic. 

A few newspapers which advocate the 
departure are frank enough to face the 
real issue. The “ Oregonian,” published 
at Portland, now and for many years a 
most stanch defender of everything wear- 
ing the Republican label, in its issue of 
August 6, 1900, said: ‘‘ There is nothing 
wrong about ‘ Imperialism.’ On the con- 
trary, there is everything in it that is right. 
It is the rule of those who are fittest to 
rule, and therefore who ought to rule.” 
On the 4th of August the “‘ Army and Navy 
Journal,” unquestionably reflecting the 
views of those who are close to the gov- 
erning power in naval and military circles, 
declared, after citing facts and figures 
exhibiting the cheapness and celerity of 
English colonial administration: ‘“ The 
English executive is an imperial executive. 
The British Parliament is an English legis- 
lature. ‘To the same system we are com- 
ing by the decree of circumstances, as 
inevitable as that of fate. If this be im- 
perialism, make the most of it. So far as 
citizenship is concerned, the British Empire 
is one, but beyond the limits of the United 
Kingdom the citizens live under a rule 
essentially monarchical and not restricted 
by the constitutional limitations of the 
parliamentary system.” 

But the view indicated by the conclud- 
ing sentence of the passage just quoted 
omits the vital distinction between the 
English constitution and our own. Par- 
liament is practically omnipotent. The 
expression “ English Constitution ” is 
convenient, but it is very indefinite. That 
constitution exists in scattered historic 
documents, judicial decisions, philosophic 
and legal treatises, and antiquated statutes 
whose age and long-acknowledged author- 
ity cause them to approach very nearly to 
the dignity and character of written con- 
stitutional provisions. Yet, while the gen- 
eral principles thus evolved are fairly well 
established and understood, in theory and 
in fact the will of Parliament is supreme. 
Its discretion is supposed to be, and 
usually is, guided by the principles of the 


“ constitution,” but the only other respon- 
sibility it feels is its political responsibility 
to the electors. Whatever Parliament 
chooses to do it may do; andif its act be 
so fundamental as to work a change in 
what was pyeviously regarded as “ con- 
stitutional,” the organic law has simply, 
in effect, been to that extent amended. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
however, is a written constitution. That 
Constitution represents the will of the peo- 
ple, and must be obeyed by the depositaries 
of the authority by it conferred upon them. 
Inthe Constitution the people have created 
a Congress, a President, and a Supreme 
Court, and in that instrument they have 
carefully set down the nature, extent, and 
boundaries of the powers delegated to 
these agencies. Whatever power cannot 
be found there by specific mention, or by 
necessary implication as being essential, 
and therefore presupposed, to give effect 
to the specifically granted powers, has no 
existence so far as Congress, President, or 
Supreme Court is concerned; it remains 
in gremio populi,in the keeping of the 
people themselves, who under our system 
retain the ultimate sovereignty of this’ 
Nation. 

While, therefore, Parliament may au- 
thorize its ministry to govern distant 
possessions arbitrarily, Congress cannot 
authorize our Executive to do so, nor can 
the Executive do so of its own motion. 
No such power is conferred by the Con- 
stitution. The claim that the President 
and Congress may govern colonies outside 
of constitutional restraints is ridiculous. 
They are created by the Constitution ! 
How can they get outside of it? The 
only capacity they have to act at all is 
derived from the Constitution: how then 
can they get from it a power to act in 
defiance of it ? 

The founders of this Government re- 
volted from a colonial status in order to 
found it. If they had intended that the 
government they set up should itself have 
and govern colonies, is it conceivable that 
they should have put never a word into 
that instrument on the subject? On the 
contrary, is it not certain that in such 
event they would have devoted a special 
article or subdivision to the question of 
colonial administration, carefully provid- 
ing against abuses like those which caused 
their own revolution against Great Britain? 
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When Aguinaldo said to General Ander- 
son, “I have carefully read your Con- 
stitution, and I find in it no provision for 
colonies, and I am content,” he was an- 
nouncing an absolutely irrefragable rule 
of constitutional interpretation. 

The respect which even the initial 
tendencies of imperialism incline the 
President to observe toward those salu- 
tary restraints which the people have im- 
posed upon his office in the Constitution 
is well shown by a long series of acts abso- 
lutely in defiance of the Constitution. I 
will mention only two: his proclamation 
of January 4, 1899, and his agreement 
with the Sultan of Sulu. 

The protocol, or preliminary peace 
treaty, with Spain was signed in Wash- 
ington August 12, 1898. Its third article 
was as follows: “ The United States will 
occupy and hold the city, bay, and harbor 
of Manila, pending the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace which shall determine the 
control, disposition, and government of the 
Philippines.” The formal treaty, which 
ceded the islands to us, was negotiated in 
December, 1898, approved by the Senate 
February 6, 1899, and “concluded ” by 
formal exchange of ratifications in March. 
Now, the earliest moment at which it could 
by any possibility be claimed that the 
President had any authority under the 
treaty was February 6, after the action of 
the Senate. Yet December 21, 1898, he 
sent to General Otis a proclamation, which 
the latter issued January 4, 1899, wherein 
he informed the Filipinos that the United 
States had acquired the whole archipelago 
“by conquest,” and that they must sub- 
mit to this authority or be dealt with by 
necessary “ firmness ”—that is to say, be 
' shot to death. In the face of this noto- 
rious proclamation, all talk of “‘ who began 
- hostilities ” is idle. This proclamation is 
a declaration of war if there ever was 
one, and its issuance was as clear a case 
of usurpation as could possibly be pre- 
sented to our Constitutional court of im- 
peachment. 

The Sulu agreement is just as clearly a 
violation of the Constitution. The Thir- 
teenth Amendment very distinctly says 
that “neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, sha// exist in the United 
States or any place subject to their juris- 
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diction.” This prohibition the President 
took a solemn oath to observe. Yet he 
has approved the agreement made in 
August, 1899, by Brigadier-General J. C. 
Bates with the so-called Sultan of Sulu 
and his datos (princes), whereby the pro- 
tection of our sovereignty and flag is ex- 
plicitly and solemnly guaranteed to the 
institutions of polygamy and _ slavery. 
The Sultan is the piratical chief of the 
Moros, a degenerate Mohammedan peo- 
ple of some hundred and fifty thousand 
souls, inhabiting certain islands in the 
southern part of the Philippines. The 
first article of this agreement establishes 
the “sovereignty of the United States 
over the whole archipelago of Jolo [Sulu] 
and its dependencies.” The second pro- 
vides that the United States flag shall be 
used there. The third clearly points out 
the infamies to whose protection “Old 
Glory” is degraded, as follows: “The 
rights and dignities of his Highness the 
Sultan and his datos shall be fully re- 
spected; the Moros shall not be interfered 
with on account of their religion; all their 
religious customs shall be respected, and 
no one shall be persecuted on account of 
his religion.” This thrice-repeated guar- 
anty of the Sulu religion is explained by 
Dr. Schurman, President of the first Phil- 
ippine Commission, as follows: ‘“ They 
are all Mohammedans. To attempt to 
interfere with the religion of these people 
would precipitate one of the bloodiest 
wars in which this country has ever been 
involved. They are religious fanatics of 
the most pronounced type, who care noth- 
ing for death, and believe that the road 
to heaven can be attained by killing 
Christians. Polygamy is a part of their 
religion.” 

Republicans who revere the memory of 
Lincoln, and recall his never-to-be-forgot- 
ten Proclamation of Emancipation, may get 
a fair line of comparison between the old 
and the new Republicanism by parallel- 
ing with that famous paper President 
McKinley’s proclamation of emancipation, 
which stands as Article X. of this Sulu 
agreement, and reads as follows: “ Any 
slave in the archipelago of Jolo [Sulu] 
shall have the right to purchase freedom 
by paying to his master the usual market 
value.” But the President’s ready apol- 
ogist, Dr. Schurman, tries to palliate the 
enormity of this glaring outrage against 
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both humanity and the Constitution. 
“ Slavery [in Sulu],” he declares, “ about 
which so much is being said just now, is 
a mild type of feudal bondage.” As if 
the quality of such an institution de- 
pended upon the words used in describ- 
ing it! Slavery, which among the humane 
people of the United States was yet so 
dreadful a thing that it was banished at 
the horrible cost of the Civil War, and 
forever made impossible by amending the 
Constitution, becomes, we are told, among 
a fierce, bloodthirsty race of man-hunters, 
merely “a mild form of feudal bondage.” 
Just how mild this system is we are in- 
formed by the great authority, John Fore- 
man, in his work “ The Philippine Islands:” 
“ Slavery exists in a most ample sense. 
There are slaves by birth, and others by 
conquest, such as prisoners of war, insol- 
vent debtors, and those seized by piratical 
expeditions to other islands.” Feather- 
man (in “ Social History of the Races of 
Mankind”), speaking of the slaves in 
Sulu, declares that they “are not well 
treated, for their masters exercise the 
power of life and death over them, some- 
times killing them for trifling offenses.” 

It is sometimes attempted to mitigate 
the crime of having made this agreement 
by saying that the President has not ap- 
proved the slavery feature of it. Even if 
this were true, enough offense would 
remain to j stify the resentment of every 
self-respecting American citizen. But it 
is not true. The President did approve 
this treaty, or agreement, and in his letter 
finally transmitting it to Congress he says 
so. To be sure, he adds that he had 
instructed that it be “ communicated to 
the Sultan” that his approval must not 
be deemed to authorize or give consent 
to slavery. But this is ineffectual and 
disingenuous. ‘The very first paragraph 
of the agreement provides that it shall be 
“subject to future modification by the 
mutual consent of the parties in interest.” 
Just how the President could approve this 
instrument and then change it bya sort of 
postscript which he “ directed ” should be 
“communicated” by somebody to the 
Sultan, is not very apparent. 

Ido not scruple to say that this Sulu 
agreement is the most discreditable state 
paper in our history. It is inconceivable 
that a President guilty of approving it 
should have the slightest hope of re-election 
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at the hands of American citizens who love 
the institutions of their country and who 
glory in its past. 

In addition to the conflict of the new 
policy with the Constitution, its violence 
to all our traditions, and its plain commit- 
ment to imperialistic changes in the Gov- 
ernment: the circumstances out of which 
it arose will of themselves incline great 
numbers of voters to oppose the Adminis- 
tration. We began war to free Cuba. 
The ordinary mind cannot understand 
why it is being continued to subjugate 
the Philippines. How “criminal aggres- 
sion ” in Cuba became “ benevolent assim- 
ilation ” in the Philippines has never been 
made quite clear even by the President’s 
masterly use of Talleyrandian phrase and 
all the pharisaical cant about “ duty ” and 
“ Providence.” 

The bad faith of our conduct toward 
the Filipinos was infamous. In his late 
letter of acceptance Mr. McKinley has 
the temerity to say: “ Nobody who will 
avail himself of the facts will longer hold 
that there was any alliance between: our 
soldiers and the insurgents.” And yet he 
had previously, in Senate Document 62, 
third session of the Fifty-fifth Congress 
(his message on the Paris Treaty, with 
accompanying papers), furnished the coun- 
try with facts directly and fatally contro- 
verting this statement in his letter. On 
page 342 of that document we find that 
our Consul-General Pratt, at Singapore, 
after consultation with Aguinaldo, sent 
the following cablegram to Commodore 
Dewey, then at Hongkong, about a week 
before the naval battle at Manila: “ Agui- 
naldo, insurgent leader, here. Will come 
Hongkong arrange with Commodore for 
general co-operation insurgents Manila if 
desired. Telegraph. Pratt.” To this 
the following answer was immediately re- 
turned: “ Tell Aguinaldo come soon as 
possible. Dewey.” Is it possible that 
“general co-operation” between the Fili- 
pinos and our forces, if it occurred, could 
be claimed by anybody for an instant to 
constitute anything short of an alliance? 
Words of more absolute import than “ gen- 
eral co-operation ” as applied to the con- 
duct of two military forces engaged against 
the same enemy could not be found in the 
English language for describing an alli- 
ance. And the two forces did “ co-operate.” 
In his testimony at Paris General Merritt 
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says that the Filipinos contributed very 
materially to the result. They had an 
army of thirty thousand men. They occu- 
pied fourteen miles of trenches on the 
landward side of Manila, in front of which 
was our fleet. We gave them several 
thousand stands of arms and assisted 
them in getting several thousand more. 
When Subig Bay was captured, we gave 
thirteen hundred Spanish prisoners into 
their keeping. Our troops were instructed 
to salute their officers. Our flagship, the 
Olympia, repeatedly dipped her colors to 
the two little vessels that flew the ensign 
of the nascent Filipino navy as they went 
in and out of the harbor. But if the 
President is strenuous about words, let us, 
in adding to this recital of a few of the 
many facts establishing an alliance, cite 
the testimony of Commander Bradford, 
for over sixty years in the navy, and an 
expert summoned to Paris to advise our 
Treaty Commission. On page 489 of this 
same Document 62, answering a question 
by Senator Frye, one of our Peace Com- 
missioners, in which the Senator sets 
forth certain of the facts of co-operation 
between us and Aguinaldo, Commander 
Bradford says: ‘ We become responsible 


for everything he has done; Ae és our ally, 
and we are bound to protect him.” 

With equal regard to the facts and an 
equally nice sense of National honor, Mr. 
McKinley says that nobody will hold 
“that any promise of independence was 


made to them.” As if our duty were 
measured by what we may have said 
about it! From page 346 of Document 
62 we learn that the Filipino junta at 
Hongkong sent over to the islands in 
advance of our squadron a proclamation 
beginning in these happy and confident 
words : “Compatriots : Divine Providence 
is about to place INDEPENDENCE 
[the emphasis is mine] within our reach, 
in a way the most free and independ- 
ent nation could hardly wish for. The 
Americans, not from mercenary motives, 
but for the sake of humanity and the 
lamentations of so many persecuted 
people, have considered it opportune to 
extend their protecting mantle to our 
beloved country.” And on page 431 is 
given a proclamation issued by Aguinaldo 
May 24, 1898, wherein he says substan. 
tially the same thing. 

These aims and aspirations for liberty 
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and independence were thus openly and 
loudly proclaimed to the world in our 
very ears, and, what adds to the pathos 
and irony of the situation, in words that 
attributed to us their hope of success. 
Our generals and admirals heard these 
patriotic and moving declarations. We 
were fighting to free Cuba, and they were 
fighting to free themselves: how could 
they suspect the tyrant under the guise 
of the liberator, the enemy behind the 
smile of the ally? For us under these 
circumstances to become the subjugators 
of the Filipinos is to earn a name for 
duplicity besides which fides Pena and 
‘“‘ perfidious Albion ” must cringe in hum- 
bleness ; and if by the deliberate voice of 
the American people we lend our coun- 
tenance to the unspeakable hypocrisy of 
excusing our conduct on the ground that 
we “didn’t promise” them justice, we 
shall go down in history as the Pecksniff 
of the nations. 

It would be easy to show that the pro- 
posed policy must be as profitless as it is 
inglorious. ‘Trade is better cultivated by 
peace than by war. Killing our best cus- 
tomers and earning the distrust and hatred 
of the impoverished survivors will not 
advance our commerce. General Otis 
and others consider sixty-five thousand 
men to be the minimum force required 
permanently in the Philippines to keep 
order. On the estimated basis of expense 
employed by the War Department, $1,000 
a year per soldier, this means a continu- 
ous burden of $65,000,000 a year. Last 
year cur exports to the islands were, in 
round numbers, $1,300,000. Supposing 
a net return of ten per cent. to have been 
realized, a few secured profits of $130,000 
while the people at large paid $65,000,000 
in additional taxes. When and how can 
such commerce be made profitable or just ? 

We cannot colonize the Philippine 
islands. No European colony in the 
tropics can show an appreciable percent- 
age of the population composed of Euro- 
peans. The white races cannot live, work, 
and propagate in the tropics. Even if 
this were not so, our population, which 
averages about twenty-two to the square 
mile, would scarcely find occasion to 
emigrate to a country already populated 
to the extent of ninety-one to the square 
mile, which is the average of the Philip- 
pine Islands, 
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Labor can look with no prospect of 
advantage on this colonial programme. 
Already the Pacific coast is beginning to 
re-agitate the question of Oriental labor 
competition, which under the proposed 
policy is a much more serious matter than 
that which led to the Chinese exclusion 
act. Moreover, factories cheaply built in 
the Philippine Islands and cheaply oper- 
ated by imitative Oriental labor may soon 
be not only forestalling American labor 
of the expected new demands produced 
by the exploitation of the Far East, but 
also sending back products to dispute 
even the possession of our home markets. 
From every standpoint this proposed 
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colonial policy is wrong. It is based on 
injustice. It is costly. It involves fun- 
damental changes in the government. It 
is sordid. It is cruel. It feeds on the 
lives of American soldiers and drinks the 
tears of mothers and widows. It destroys 
the splendid traditions of a century and 
a quarter of glorious National life. It 
give the lie to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Itsaps the foundations of the 
Constitution. It puts out the light of the 
only great Republic left of all the experi- 
ments of the ages. It reverses the current 
of history. It stops the progress of man, 
and rebukes the purposes of the Almighty. 
It is both unpatriotic and impious. 


President of Harvard University 


’ OU have asked me for an academic 
article on the political principles 
and tendencies involved in the 

approaching Presidential election—an arti- 

cle which shall not dwell on the fears 
and hopes of to-day, but rather describe 
the deep and far-reaching currents of 
events and opinions. This request seems 

to imply that the election this fall is not a 

supreme crisis, like the second election of 

Lincoln, but only one indispensable act 

in along drama. At any rate, that is my 

opinion. 

In the first place, it seems to me that 
those men and those parties that suppose 
the American people likely to be perma- 
nently guided in their political action by 
any sordid commercialism or other form 
of national selfishness are grievously 
mistaken. Some party managers and all 
mercenary voters are governed by mean 
motives; but the mass of the people is 
never much influenced by pecuniary con- 
siderations in politics. ‘The American 
people have long had a characteristic 
political and social enthusiasm. Their 
two steady, passionate sentiments are for 
the security, prosperity, and honor of the 
Republic, and for the spread among the 
white races of free institutions and of the 
good social conditions which grow out of 
them. Whenever the people of the United 
States are to be called on for great exer- 
tions and sacrifices, they have first to be 





persuaded that such exertions and sacri- 
fices will contribute to one or other of 
these two causes which they have at heart. 
The various policies, whether domestic or 
foreign, of political parties should always be 
considered with reference to these funda- 
mental National passions and sentiments. 

In regard to domestic policies, three 
principal subjects have engaged public 
attention during the last thirty-five years. 
The first is the establishment of the gold 
standard and a sound banking system. 
Gradually, through prolonged discussion 
and much painful experience, the greater 
part of the people came to see that this 
problem touched the honor of the Repub- 
lic, and affected deeply its industrial and 
commercial welfare. Then the problem 
began to be solved. The important gains 
which have lately been made on this sub- 
ject are due toa majority of the Republican 
party and a minority of the Democratic ; 
but at this moment the great cause of 
sound currency is practically defended by 
the Republican party alone. 

The second fundamental topic of politi- 
cal discussion is a public service based on 
merit only. This reform has been pro- 
moted by the ‘most competent statesmen 
of both parties; but the mass of neither 
party is as yet to be trusted withit. Never- 
theless, much progress has been made 
within twenty years towards an economi- 
cal, efficient, and honorable public service. 
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The improvement, and indeed the main- 
tenance, of republican government de- 
pends on the realization of this reform ; 
for the public service becomes yearly more 
complicated and extensive, and requires 
in all its grades more and more intelligence 
and experience. The civil service in all 
its upper grades ought to be just as stable 
as service in the higher grades of the 
army and navy. It ought to offer a life 
career just as much as the army or navy, 
and on precisely the same conditions— 
namely, adequate education, long. proba- 
tion, steady work, gradual promotion, and 
retirement on a pension. Our republican 
government will fail to execute the real 
wishes and to fulfill the ideals of the 
American people, whether at home or 
abroad, unless the civil service is freed 
from the demoralizing influences of patron- 
age and spoils, and made a permanent and 
honorable career, open under competitive 
methods to all competent American youth. 
At the present moment how can this reform 
be promoted ? The personal and political 
history of the candidates of the Republi- 
can party should cause them to be pre- 
ferred on this issue to the candidates of 
the Democratic-Populist party ; for of the 
two candidates nominated by the latter 
party, one is a notorious spoilsman, and 
the other, being a civilian without military 
experience, accepted a colonelcy in time of 
war. That act speaks louder than ora- 
tions. Moreover, recent experience shows 
that neither party can as yet be trusted to 
forego a spoils debauch at a complete 
change of the National administration. 
The third important subject of political 
debate during the past thirty years has 
been the protective tariff. Gradually, by 
virtue of the inventive capacity and admin- 
istrative skill of the American people, and 
in spite of legislative obstructions inter- 
posed by the Republican party, it has been 
demonstrated that the home market is 
altogether inadequate to maintain the 
principal American industries in steady 
activity. Through repeated painful expe- 
riences, the lesson that steady employment 
is much to be preferred to spasmodic, for 
the sake both of National welfare and of 
individual happiness, has been learnt by 
large masses of the population. An inade- 
quate market always means spasmodic 
employment. It has become perfectly 
plain that the United States must have 
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the markets of the world for the various 
products of its factories; and gradually 
the fundamental fact that, as a rule, one 
must sometimes buy, directly or indirectly, 
from the person to whom one would habitu- 
ally sell, has been borne in on the popular 
mind, together with the corollary that the 
most satisfactory purchaser is he who has 
most to purchase with. Furthermore, the 
American people seem at last to have 
apprehended another far-reaching princi- 
ple; namely, that in the long-run it is 
more profitable for any people to sell the 
products of their skilled labor—like fabrics, 
utensils, and machinery—than to sell the 
crude products of their soil—like cotton, 
wheat, meats, and live-stock. In spite, 
however, of the wider and wider accept- 
ance of these principles, the two great 
political parties do not distinctly join issue 
this year on the tariff question; so that 
the citizen who believes that the markets 
for American goods should be widened, 
and therefore that the impbrted raw mate- 
rials for our industries should be freed 
from all duties, must consider which of the 
two parties is likely, on the whole, to be 
able to adopt legislation tending towards 
freer trade. Since the Democratic party 
has absolutely thrown away the low-tariff 
position which such leaders as Cleveland, 
Carlisle, Wilson, and Russell won for it, 
the reciprocity doctrine of the Republican 
party seems to afford the best immediate 
opportunity for liberal legislation; al- 
though it must be confessed that progress 
towards world-wide trade is more likely to 
come through the logic of events than 
through legislation—that is, through the 
increasing superiority of American indus- 
tries and the manifest insufficiency of the 
home market. Against this chance of 
improving commercial and industrial con- 
ditions by reciprocity treaties must be set 
the strange subserviency of the Republican 
party leaders to small groups of capitalists 
who, having made great sums of money 
by means of high-tariff legislation, are 
willing to make large contributions to Re- 
publican campaign expenses in the ex- 
pectation of preserving their special privi- 
leges. The “machine” or “boss” is, 
however, much the same corrupt and cor- 
rupting agency in both parties, Messrs. 
Quay and Platt being well matched by 
Messrs. Gorman and Croker. 

In addition to these three principal sub- 
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jects of domestic policy, another porten- 
tous subject has attracted much attention 
since 1893 ; namely, the frequent outbreaks 
of popular disorder and violence in differ- 
ent parts of thecountry. Itis noteworthy 
that many of these outbreaks have been 
tolerated by both government and people, 
and that few effective efforts have been 
made to prevent their recurrence. The 
great railroad strike of Chicago was an 
exception in this respect; for as soon as 
that extraordinary local mob-rule was seen 
to threaten the general railroad traffic of 
the country and the distribution of food 
supplies, it was suppressed by the Demo- 
cratic National executive and the United 
States courts, with the approval of both 
political parties. The striking thing about 
many recent outbreaks of mob violence 
has been that they have not been effectively 
dealt with by any public authority, Na- 
tional or local, Republican or Democratic. 
This alarming phenomenon is probably 
due in some measure to the absence in 
many parts of the country of an effective 
public force. Indeed, unlike European 
countries, the rural districts of the United 
_States in general have no well-organized 
and trustworthy police, constabulary, or 
militia. Hence the impunity with which 
trains are Leld up, country banks and 
railroad stations are robbed, and numer- 
ous crimes of violence are committed 
in secluded places on private properties 
and persons. Even in large cities, race 
riots, and strikes accompanied by pro- 
longed violence, have repeatedly taken 
place. In this state of affairs, any attack 
on the independence of the judiciary is 
much to be deprecated. Such an attack 
is made for the second time in the platform 
of the Democratic-Populist party. 

In regard to foreign policy, it is not 
easy to state any material difference be- 
tween the declared policies of the two 
great parties. President McKinley and 
Mr. Bryan use different phrases in de- 
scribing their foreign policies ; but when 
it came to action, in all probability their 
policies would be much alike. Practically, 
they agreed about the treaty of peace with 
Spain. One can conceive, of course, of a 
foreign policy absolutely distinct from that 
of the Republicans or the Democrats ; 
namely, the policy of quitting Cuba, the 
Philippines, and China, and admitting 
Porto Rico to full standing as an Ameri- 
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can Territory, soon to be a State. But no 
party, old or new, has thus far squarely 
taken this position. 

When a powerful nation goes to war, 
no man can ever tell what the real issues 
are to be. The war for Cuba was no ex- 
ception in this respect. It had inevitable 
consequences which no mortal could have 
foreseen ; and the gravest of these con- 
sequences are that the country is already 
committed beyond immediate recall to the 
maintenance of a large navy and a consid- 
erable army, and that it is involved in the 
struggies of the nations of Europe for new 
territory, influence, and trade in the Far 
East. Under these circumstances, the 
patriotic citizen has to consider this fall 
whether the public interests are to be bet- 
ter advanced by maintaining in power the 
present Administration, with all its short- 
comings, or by providing a wholly untried 
one. President McKinley, in his unwonted 
function of sovereign and arbitrary ruler, 
committed a lamentable error in the tone of 
his proclamation to the Filipinos of Decem- 
ber, 1898, and thereby involved his coun- 
try in a cruel war—or rather a long series 
of military executions—with a semi-civil- 
ized but liberty-loving people who fought 
by our side against the Spaniards, and 
who ought to have been invariably ad- 
dressed with the utmost consideration, 
not as purchased subjects or conquered 
foes, but as comrades and friends. His 
administration is responsible for gross 
delinquencies of public officers in Cuba, 
and for a less than generous treatment of 
the people of Porto Rico. It has also 
succumbed deplorably to a temptation 
which always besets rulers in time of war— 
the temptation to keep from the people 
the knowledge, not only of future plans, 
but of past events and of the documentary 
evidence relating thereto. This is one of 
the worst incompatibilities between war 
and public liberty. Nevertheless, the patri- 
otic citizen may well hesitate to contribute, 
by vote or influence, to a complete change 
of administration. President McKinley is 
now surrounded by Cabinet officers of ca- 
pacity and experience; and he has put good 
men at the head of affairs in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines ; while in case of 
a change in the Presidency nobody can tell 
to what sort of persons the great offices 
of the Government would be intrusted. 

It must be confessed that a peace-loving 
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citizen, who would like to see his coun- 
try keep her breath to cool her own hot 
porridge, cannot but be much at a loss 
how to select his immediate political asso- 
ciations. The Republican administration, 
supported by a Republican majority in 
Congress, has, as a matter of fact, been 
fighting in foreign parts for two years and 
a half; the last Democratic administration 
took a very imperious tone with Great 
Britain in an insignificant dispute about 
an undefined portion of the boundary of 
Venezuela; and the actual Democratic 
ticket, in spite of Mr. Bryan’s defiaition 
of the paramount issue, is supported by 
eminent advocates of American participa- 
tion in all the great contentions of the 
wide world. The war-hating citizen, who 
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clings to a domestic definition of his coun- 
try’s business, is further embarrassed by 
the reflection that some wide-spreading 
and pregnant benefits have already resulted 
from United States expansion in the West 
and East Indies—incontestably in Cuba, 
and probably in Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, and China. 

Finally, it may be wholesome, under 
temporary excitements, to bear in mind 
that our free institutions have been two 
centuries and a half in attaining their 
present imperfect development, and that 
it will doubtless take as long to perfect 
them. It is the almost universal American 
belief that they are not destined to be 
destroyed. 

September 17, 1900. 


Sly Biddy Machree 


By E. E. Garnett 


“ Hi for it, ho for it, hi for it still, 
Och, and whoo! 
Hi for the little house under the hill.” 


ANY things were troubling his 
Rev’rence, but sure the world 


was beautiful with the sheen of 
sunset over the rowan-trees, and wasn’t 
that Biddy Machree tripping down the hill 
path? And wouldn’t a smile from the 
like of her lift burdens from Ould Nick 
himself ? 

“ Arrah,” said his Rev’rence, beaming 
down on the brown head of her curtsying 
there before him, “it’s sad things I’m hear- 
ing of you, avourneen. From over the 
hills down to the sea the word’s gone that 
you’ve no heart at all at all.” 

“I do be thinkin’, yer Riv’rence, how 
Terence Brady bates his wife.” 

“Och, you’re a sly young crathure! 
But there’s a cousin of Terence’s, far 
removed, a broth of aboy. Do you think 
he’d have time to beat his wife ?” 

“Toime’s aisy stretched, sorr, where 
there’s a will. What should make it short 
for—is it Larry Byrne ye’re mainin’, yer 
Riv’rence ?” 

“ Sure it’s that same Larry, that has his 
time all under your feet, with the heart and 
a half of him,” 

“ To-day, maybe. Anither day—? I 
do be thinkin’ it’s runnin’ or riskin’. 

“ Whist, Biddy, in your ear, acushla : 


if you want to prove a boy, watch his 
mother.” 

“ Eyah ! 
Riv’rence ?” 

“Faith, do I. True to his ould mother, 
he’ll be safe for his wife the longest day 
that comes. And so good-even to you, 
and a bright sun on the wedding, sly Biddy 
Machree !”’ 

Biddy curtsied low again; and mischief 
danced in her eyes as she looked after 
him. Presently, when she turned, here 
was Larry Byrne coming. He’d a red 
rose in the strong hand of him. 

“They’re all over the door watchin’ for 
ye,” said Larry, “ an’ I hadn’t the heart 
not to bring one to see.” 

“To see what?” asked Biddy, while 
she tucked the stem of it in her hair. 

‘* Will ye be niver done playin’, asthore ? 
Sure ye know well how the cabin, an’ the 
bit farm, an’ the mither, an’ meself, all’s 
waitin’ and dreamin’.” 

““« The mither’? Mistress Byrne’ll be 
stayin’, thin ?” 

“« Avcourse ; ye wouldn’t— ? Biddy—?” 

“ Sure, ye may say Biddy, but not Biddy 
Byrne, thanks be ; an’ so good-day to ye.” 
She went past him beginning a song; and 
she’d the prettiest voice, that same Biddy, 
that sang from Tip’rary to the great sea. 
It drew Larry helplessly along in the 
wake of its sweet trills, until with the last 


Do ye think it’s sure, yer 
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note his lips were near the red, red rose. 
He whispered pleadingly into the heart 
of it. 

“ Mavourneen, what’s come to ye ?” 

« Sinse,” answered my lady, and stepped 
toa safer distance and tossed her head. 
The rose trembled. 

“Wait,” besought Larry, “ till 1 fasten 
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in the face of him. 

“ Take it to yer mither,” she said. 

Upon her doorstep, sniffing the perfume 
of the red blossoms about her lintel and 
the cool breaths that whiffed over from 
the far great sea, the mither sat knitting. 
There was a peat fire dying inside after 
toasting oat-cakes for supper, and it puffed 
faintheartedly, like Larry’s pipe. What 
ail d the boy? Sure, it wasn’t his way to 
sit glum. The mither smiled, and cun- 
ningly set herself to tickle the heart of 
him. 

“Ts it rare Biddy Machree we’ll be 
talkin’ av, ma bouchal ?” 

“It’s yerself,” said Larry, with a frown 
that cleared as he turned to her. “ Do 
ye moind the toime whin I was a bit 
shaver an’ we was vary poor ?” 

“ Whist, now,” and the tenderness made 
her voice sweet as Biddy’s own, “ what 
ails ye ?”” 

“There was always a pratie for me,” 
Larry went softly on, “ an’ ye’d always 
had yourn aforetime. ”*Twas long after 
that I ’spicioned what ye’d had afore- 
time.” 

“Och thin, wasn’t it all for meself, 
Larry dear? If ye grew wake like, ye 
great giant av a bhoy, could ye be takin’ 
sich care av me since ?” 

“Do ye moind the toime I come from the 
fair stumblin’ and staggerin’, an’ ye run 
out to help me up the path? Ye sung a 
bit tune that I mightn’t see ye were 
nffrighted sore; but in the dark, whin I 
waked—”’ 

“What contrariness to be moindin’ the 
one day that ye give mea hurt! Whist, 
now! sure it’s meself that'll be stumblin’ 
and staggerin’ soon wid ould age, and well I 
Know the strong arm that’ll be helpin’ me 

p the path.” 

“Yis,” said Larry, “sure I’ll kape it 
handy; but ould age’ll be long afeared, 
I'm thinkin’, av yer sunny ways, an’ the 
eazt av ye, an’ the eyes av ye.” 

































Sly Biddy Machree 


"But she shook it to his feet and laughed - 
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“ An’ I’ll not moind,” slyly, “ if there’s 
a rare young beauty on the ither arm.” 

“‘Ye'll have both arms,” said Larry. 

Then the mither looked at him and 
dropped her knitting. 

“‘ But ye’re not sure, ma bouchal ?” 

“ Sure.” 

“ Whist now, whist!” 

When the moon stole out of the great 
sea and looked past the roses, the giant 
boy’s head leaned on the kerchief ’cross 
the mither’s breast; and she rocked and 
crooned softly just as in that old time when 
he was a bit shaver and ate his pratie alone 
because she had taken hers aforetime. 

A brave fair that next, and who so 
sweet and rare in all the length of it as 
Biddy Machree? She came down the 
street with handsome Mick Daly traveling 
close beside, and the sun poured gold on 
her brown hair and in her eyes as if it, 
too, loved her. Suddenly, demure re- 
proach covered the brightness of her face, 
for there was Larry Byrne meeting her at 
the corner. 

“Will ye give in ?”’ she whispered, and 
waited near his shoulder. 

“ Niver!” said Larry. But her glance 
had made mush of the heart of him, and 
he went away with his hat pulled low. 

There came another day when he met 
her coming down the hill path, singing, 
singing sweet old Irish words that melt 
into the sweet old Irish tune, and birds 
hush to hear. He set his lips hard, and 
stepped aside into the grass to leave her 
way free; but beside him she suddenly 
broke off the song, reached her hands to 
his breast, and hid her face there. 

“ Biddy!’ cried Larry, and closed his 
arms round her with the sweep of a storm, 
“ Biddy!” 

“ Now will ye give in ?” 

He pushed her from him and stood 
trembling, 

“ Sure, she’d be quite continted,” said 
Biddy, “ boardin’ ’round,” and looked up 
at him. 

“* What’s come to ye ?” asked the poor 
giant boy, with a sob in his throat; “ has 
the divil possissed ye ?” 

“ Ask his Riv’rence,” laughed Biddy, 
and went by with a bit curtsy. His 
Rev’rence was coming down the hill ana 
smiling on the two of them. But meeting 
Then 


Larry’s eyes, he began to question. 
he chuckled. 
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“ The sly crathure,” he said; “ look how 
she’s running now with an eye over her 
shoulder, half frightened of the trick she’s 
put on you, but watching if you'll come. 
Larry, man—” 

But Larry was in pursuit. That one 
word, trick, let a flood of joyous light upon 
his wounds. His call was a clarion’s 
pean. 

“ Biddy asthore, acushla, mavourneen!” 
But she was suddenly deaf, that same 
Biddy, and fleet-footed, and she led him a 
fine chase. 

*Twas ’way down under the white-thorn 
by the crossroads that he finally caught 
her and kissed her. 

“T’ll tell yere mither on ye!” panted 
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the witch, and laughed softly against the 
thumping of his heart. 

“ Will ye give in ?” mimicked Larry, 

“ Niver,” she cried. 

Radiant, hand in hand, they went to 
the door under the roses ; and while Larty 
gathered buds for her bodice, sly Biddy 
Machree took the mither aside. 

“T’ll tell ye somethin’,” softly; and, inthe 
sweet Irish eyes of the two, smiles fought 
with tears—“ somethin’ ye don’t know,” 

“ Sure, it’s meself knows how he loves 
ye,” whispered the mither, and kissed her, 
But Biddy shook her head and laughed. 

‘“There’s anither woman in the heart 
of him,” she said, “ an’ I’m nather runnin’ 
nor riskin’.” 


Some Truths About the Missionaries 
By John Barrett 


Late United States Minister to Siam 


the American papers have been full 

of discussions about the missionaries 
and their work. There has been a tend- 
ency to criticise them unfavorably rather 
than to give them credit for the good they 
are accomplishing. I shall not under- 
take in this article any special defense of 
the missionaries, because they do not re- 
quire it, but I will endeavor to bring for- 
ward some truths about them and their 
labors which are not generally understood 
and appreciated at home. While there 
are many defects in the present system, 
there is no reason for holding the six- 
pence of unkind criticism so near the eye 
that we cannot see the good beyond. 

For a period of four years there were 
over one hundred missionaries under my 
jurisdiction in Siam. They were stationed 
at widely distributed points, and operated 
under varying conditions. ‘Their forces 
were made up of both men and women, 
so that the opportunity of studying the 
real value of their work was unusually 
extended. Moreover, it was my privilege 
to see much of missionary undertakings 
in China, Japan, Korea, and other coun- 
tries of Asia. Going out to the Far East 
with a slight prejudice against mission- 
aries, developed by much superficial talk 
against them which I encountered here 


Sie! the recent troubles in China 


and there, I came away convinced beyond 
question that if the results of their efforts 
through long years could be carefully 
weighed in the balance of public opinion, 
a large majority of our people would 
earnestly espouse the continuance of mis- 
sionary effort everywhere in Asia. 

Those who travel along the Asiatic 
coast must not be misled by the super 
ficial talk of the treaty ports. There isa 
plain tendency in the clubs, and in many 
of the social circles to which the traveler 
is admitted, to speak unkindly and even 
sneeringly of what the missionaries are 
doing for the good of the Asiatics. One 
case of failure is held up so that a score 
of successes are not noted. The mis 
guided zeal of one missionary discredits 
the tactful work of a dozen others. If 4 
small coterie of missionaries, by act, reso 
lution, sermon, or pamphlet, arouse a feel 
ing against the missionaries as a whole, 
among both natives and foreigners, the 
large majority of other missionaries who 
have not sympathized with the propaganda 
of this small coterie are made to suffer 
the blame. 

It is, therefore, necessary to go behind 
the scenes, as it were, and study the real 
operation of the missionary institutions 
It is not untrue to say that the masses of 
the Asiatics are friendly towards the mis 
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sionaries, and welcome their presence 
among them wherever they are not misled 
by unscrupulous officials, or where they 
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y. [have not come in too close contact with 
the vicious influences which emanate from 
1t tof foreign commercial centers. The further 
“arty[#back one gets, usually, from the large 
iddy Mi cities where foreign materialism is pre- 
dominant, the more good the missionaries 
nthef#seem to accomplish. Therefore, when 
ught ff the merchant criticises the missionary, he 
w.” Bshould perhaps remove the beam from 
loves his own eye before demanding that the 
her, § missionary shall remove the mote. 
ed. Looking frankly at the situation, it is 
heart ff well to note what are the failings in the 
nnin’ missionary field. In the first place, too 
many men and women are sent out to 
Asia who are not qualified in mind or 
body for missionary work. They should 
never have been allowed to leave Europe 
or America. ‘Too many who cannot suc- 
ceed as ordinary missionaries or teachers 
in the church at home are sent to the Far 
East in the expectancy that they can con- 
vert the heathen, if they cannot convert 
yond jm their own people. This is a cardinal 
fforts error. It takes a brighter, more tactful, 
efully Mand more devoted man to be successful 
inion, {in evangelical labor in China, Japan, and 
vould # Siam than it does in the United States 
f mis (rin England. The man or woman of 
ordinary ability who cannot merit a call 
siatic {from a home church or be successful in 
super home missions should never be sent 
e isa@across the Pacific. ‘There should be as 
many much care in selecting missionaries as 
veler {M there is in selecting the agents of business 
even fi houses, 
‘S$ are In Siam the missionaries, on the whole, 
One Were a remarkably capable and earnest 
score {body of men and women. Very few of 
mis: them were inefficient, but those few were 
redits fM the occasion of all the complaints among 
If athe foreigners and among the Siamese 
, reso against the others. I would not have it 
a feel M understood by this observation, however, 
whole, that there was much complaint. There 
s, the Was very little, and the general impression 
s whof#Was that the missionaries were accom- 
ganda Plishing much good throughout that inter- 
suffer sting kingdom. All the time it must be 
borne in mind that their results were 
yehind Mgteater back in the interior and away 
e realfftom the busy commercial and political 
tions. @ @pital of Bangkok than they were within 
ses ofits limits, where the natives could see 
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continually the vices as well as the vir- 
tues of foreign presence. 

The King of Siam, who is one of the 
ablest monarchs in the world, not infre- 
quently complimented the missionaries 
and showed himself much interested in 
their undertakings. He often subscribed 
money for the encouragement of their 
plans, or gave them land on which they 
could erect their buildings for schools and 
hospitals. He put no obstacles in their 
way, but, on the other hand, removed 
many that troubled them. His instructions 
to his officials throughout the length and 
breadth of the kingdom were to assist and 
co-operate with the missionaries in every 
way consistent with their position. In all 
the years I was there, no complaint was 
filed by the missionaries against the 
attitude of the Government as a gov- 
ernment, although at times some governors 
of interior provinces were guilty of acts 
which annoyed them. Likewise, the Siam- 
ese Government never complained to me 
of any unfortunate influences growing out 
of missionary zeal, although there were 
occasions when one or two individual 
missionaries, in their private capacity, 
were involved in matters that were not 
entirely pleasing to the Government. 

Summing up my experience as United 
States Minister, I would say that I had 
far more trouble with tactless and selfish 
business agents and promoters than I had 
with all the missionaries under my juris- 
diction. 

It is not my intention to do any “ white- 
washing,” or to say anything to gain favor 
with the missionaries. My desire is to 
tell only the truth. Some of my experi- 
ences with individual missionaries were 
both amusing and disappointing, but I 
would be the last to blame all of the mis- 
sionaries or their course on account of 
these disagreeable incidents. There were 
in the missionary colony in Bangkok one 
or two men and women who refused to 
come to the American Legation on one 
Fourth of July, because I had had erected 
a large pavilion for dancing, and a ball 
was to be one of the principal features of 
the occasion; but the majority of the 
missionaries came, and enjoyed the cele- 
bration as much as I. This gave, how- 
ever, an opportunity for other foreigners 
to speak of the bigotry of missionaries in 
general—a characteristic which was as 
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unfounded as it was untrue. At another 
time a smoking concert was given at the 
club, the proceeds of which were divided 
between the Protestant and Catholic mis- 
sionary institutions. One American mis- 
sionary undertook to return the contribu- 
tion because it represented the proceeds 
of a “smoking ” concert, but his action 
was not supported by ninety per cent. of 
the others; and yet that instance is cited 
everywhere in the Far East as an illustra- 
tion of missionary intolerance. 

Too many people lay stress on the ques- 
tion of conversions alone. While I would 
contend that the missionaries are meeting 
with greater success in converting Asiatics 
than is generally supposed, still I would 
lay especial emphasis on the results of their 
educational and medical work. Every- 
where the excellence of the schools and 
hospitals of the missionaries is acknowl- 
edged. The good influences, moreover, 
that radiate from them tend to make better 
men and women among the natives. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the mission- 
aries are solely responsible for preventing 
the spread of smallpox all over China, 
Japan, and Siam. They alone were suc- 
cessful in introducing vaccination and in 
convincing the people that it was both 
harmless and valuable. In Siam particu- 
larly they accomplished wonderful results 
in this way. The King more than once 
referred to the fact that the missionaries 
were responsible for the elimination of 
smallpox as a plague in his land. The 
diseas: of course prevails there all the 
time to a considerable extent, but not to 
any such degree as formerly. One emi- 
nent American missionary, whose name 
will never be forgotten in that part of the 
world, Dr. Bradley, is accredited with 
having vaccinated fifty thousand Siamese 
in the course of his many years’ residence 
in that country, making in that way an 
effectual barrier throughout the kingdom 
to the propagation of the disease. 

Another prominent American medical 
missionary, who came later and went into 
northern Siam, Dr. M. A. Cheek, accom- 
plished so much good in a general way 
that he was loved and respected by princes 
and paupers throughout an extent of coun- 
try as large as New England. He treated 
as many as eighteen thousand people in one 
year. They came to him in crowds from 
all over the country, and he never turned 
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any of them away, whether they could 
pay or not for his services. His simples 
surgical operations were new to them, an( 
made thousands of men and women whol 
and happy who would otherwise hay¢ 
been cripples all their lives. Likewise, in 
the heart of China, Japan, and Kore, 
American missionary doctors have proved 
the advantages of Christian civilization 
by object-lessons of medical and surgical 
work where never before were the benefits 
of these agencies understood. 

There is another point to be contin. 
ally borne in mind. ‘The missionaries 
everywhere teach patriotism. In thei 
schools and in their churches they bring 
up the boys and girls to love their ow 
country. The real meaning of patriotism) 
in Japan was brought home to the peopk 
first by the teachings of the American 
missionaries. In Siam the love of their 
country and of their King is paramount 
in all the teachings of the missionaries, 
The children and the grown people leam 
patriotic songs composed either by the 
teachers or themselves; they recite patr: 
otic pieces in their own language, and 
they are taught the history of their own 
country in a way to develop their love for 
it. Throughout China the policy of the 
missionaries everywhere has been to de 
velop a patriotic spirit, and not a hostile 
feeling to the Government, as is often por 
trayed. ‘There may be exceptions to this 
statement, but they are few. 

The missionary schools have educated 
the majority of the native boys and young 
men who are now employed in the larg 
foreign business houses. ‘They may no 
remain Christians, or they may neve 
have been converted in the first place, 
but they are developed into an earnest 
energetic, and ambitious body of men wh 

want to see their own country advanef 
along lines of modern civilization. |i 
these young men who were educated it 
the missionary schools learn bad habit 
and sometimes go to the bad, such © 
sults are due more to the foreign materi 
surroundings than to the methods 4 
their education. When we hear of boy 
in Asia going wrong who were graduate 
of the missionary schools, we must 
member that this likewise happens in th 
case of our own schools, and does not prov 
in China any more than it does in Americ 
that Christian schools are harmful. 
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one boy goes wrong, the whole school is 
blamed—it is the same old story. 

When I first went to the Far Fast, I 
heard it stated that the schools for girls 
were nothing more than preparatory expe- 
riences in which they learned in due time 
to become the mistresses of the foreigners. 
This assertion is as untrue as it is cruel, 
and is combated by the most reliable sta- 
tistics in the possession of the missionaries 
in all Asiatic countries. If it is reported 
at the club or in the gossip of foreign social 
circles that a bright, pretty girl, who grad- 
uated from a missionary school, has be- 
come the mistress of a foreigner, every 
person says knowingly, “I told you so,” 
as if it were a common circumstance. 
While one girl, however, follows this un- 
fortunate life, ninety-five per cent. of the 
others make good wives of the native 
young men, or become employed as teach- 
ersor in some other profession, leading 
virtuous and good lives. The world does 
not seem to be interested in knowing how 
many native young men and girls lead 
straightforward lives, but only in those 
who fall by the wayside. 

Let us, therefore, be fair in all this dis- 
cussion of the missionaries. It is well to 
note that nearly every Minister or Consul 
of the United States who has lived many 
years in Asia, and therefore has been 
brought-in the closest contact with the 
missionaries and their work where he 
could study all the details of it, comes 
home more favorably disposed towards 
them than he was when he began his 
duties. He recognizes and admits their 
faults and weaknesses, but he would not 
have the world overlook their virtues and 
their strong points. “In China, for in- 
stance, there would never have been an 
outbreak of Boxers on account of mis- 
sionary influences alone. Had it not been 
for the unwarranted seizures of Chinese 
territory by foreign nations and_ their 
arbitrary course inspired by a commercial 
spirit, we might not have had this outbreak 
against the foreigners, the cause of which 
is laid at the door of the missionary. 
Moreover, the recent Boxer troubles had 
their promptings largely in the conditions 
accompanying the very serious famine 
which characterized the northern provinces 
of Chili, Shantung, and Shansi. When 
the rivers and wells became dry, unscru- 
pulous officials, who were angry with the 
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missionaries because they had educated 
the natives to distinguish between right 
and wrong and between justice and in- 
justice, told the people that the sources 
of water supply had been dried up by the 
gods, who were angered by the mission- 
aries’ teachings and methods, and wanted 
the people to punish them. They also 
claimed that the wells were poisoned by 
the foreign devils, and would not, there- 
fore, flow and quench their thirst without 
also bringing death. 

The real cause of anti-missionary feel- 
ing among the native Chinese is not due 
to the teachings of the missionaries, as a 
whole, or to the presence of the mission- 
aries among them, but to fear and hatred 
inspired by dishonest local officials all 
over the Empire. The missionaries, natu- 
rally, have taught the people to appre- 
ciate when they are treated fairly as law- 
abiding citizens. ‘They learn, therefore, 
to distinguish between the honest and the 
corrupt official, and when they do not 
get justice they complain to a higher au- 
thority, with the result that the under 
official is reprimanded by the higher one ; 
in turn, he lays the blame upon the mis- 
sionaries, and never loses an opportunity 
to encourage anti-missionary feeling 
among the people, hoping thereby to drive 
the foreigners from the country and allow 
himself an unlimited field for his evil 
practices. It is not true that the average 
missionary interferes in purely Chinese 
matters. Only when he himself is mis- 
treated does he report the matter to the 
foreign consul, who, in turn, invokes the 
aid of the Minister at Peking, and then 
the matter comes back through the vice- 
roy or governor. Of course this chain 
of action exerts its influence, and the dis- 
honest local official is angered, and vents 
his feeling on the missionary. 

We cannot think of withdrawing our 
missionaries from the Far East unless 
we are willing to withdraw our merchants. 
Our ministers of the Gospel must remain 
as long as our ministers of diplomacy. 
Let us bend our energies to correct and 
improve the missionary system in the 
same way that we would labor to correct 
and improve our diplomatic, consular, and 
commercial systems. Thus there will be 
an advancement all along the line of foreign 
influence, and not only Asia but Europe 
and America will be alike benefited, 
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‘ ) y E do not know any writer of our 
time who has advanced deeper 

and more luminously than Pro- 

fessor Royce into the heart of the prob- 
lems of Theism, and this with a manifest 
warmth of religious feeling under steady 
control by rigorous logic. In his present 
work, as in its predecessors, he is con- 
cerned with the essential questions of the 
philosophy of religion. The same interest 
and the same general positions appear, 
but the argument takes a new form witha 
deepening significance. He undertakes 
here to show what we mean by Being, in 
general, and by the Reality that we attrib- 
ute to God. to the World, and to the 
Human Individual—an inquiry which, 
though abstract in appearance, bears 
directly, as he says, upon the daily con- 
cerns of religion. It leads up in his argu- 
ment to the conviction that “we have no 
other dwelling-place but the single unity 
of the divine consciousness. In the light 


of the eternal we are manifest, and even 
this very passing instant pulsates with a 


life that all the worlds are needed to 
express.” The present series, the first 
half of the course given before the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen last winter, is largely 
devoted to clearing the ground for a pres- 
entation of the true nature and meaning 
of Individuality, a term much misunder- 
stood, as the crucial point of the problem 
concerning the relations connecting God, 
the world, and the individual. We are 
thus conducted to a statement of it in the 
closing lecture, preparatory to the larger 
treatment awaiting it in the second series 
soon forthcoming. An elaborate Supple- 
mentary Essay concludes the volume, with 
which, however, we shall not deal, as it is 
designed for technical readers—a discus- 
sion of “The One, the Many, and the 
Infinite,” in a critical reply to Mr. Brad- 
ley’s profound work, ‘“ Appearance and 
Reality.” 

As Professor Royce observes, the task 
of philosophy, in the thinking both of 
children and of sages, is the effort of 


I “t The World and the Individual: Gifford Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Aberdeen. “4 
Series: The Four Historical Conceptions of Bein: 
—_ Royce, Ph.D., Professor of the History 
avon ag Be in Harvard University. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, } pred York, 
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Thought to comprehend Being, to arrive 
at Reality. And what common sense and 
science agree in reporting to us at the 
outset is a discouraging contrast between 
the internal meaning and the external 
validity of our ideas, #.c., between things 
as we conceive them and things as they 
are. This difficulty begins to be cleared 
when we discover that the truth or falsity 
of our ideas depends on what the purpose 
is which our ideas embody and attempt 
to attain. This consideration, essentially 
reached by Kant and Hegel, Professor 
Royce pronounces momentous and inex- 
haustible, yet in some aspects too much 
neglected. In these lectures this consid- 
eration is elaborated in connection with a 
study of its relations to other conceptions 
of Reality which have dominated the 
religious and the scientific world. 

In answer to the ultimate question of 
plilosophy, What is Reality? four con- 
ceptions of Being contend for the suf- 
frages of thinkers. Two of these, the 
Realistic and the Mystic, the former 
represented by Kant’s “ Things-in-Them- 
selves” and Leibnitz’s “ Monads,’’ the 
latter by the Brahm of the Hindu and 
the Eternal of Spinoza, are the polar 
opposites of each other. These a rigor- 
ous dialectic, at once lucid and acute, 
conducts to logical agreement in “the 
realm of Nothingness,” a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of every definite finite idea of 
the Real. A third conception of Being, 
represented by Kant’s later theory of 
“ Objects of Possible Experience,” is that 
of the Critical Rationalist, a modified and 
more coherent sort of Realism, which 
attributes real Being to whatever has been 
tested and verified by an experience con- 
firmatory of our ideas. The defect of 
this is that it fails to reach finality. Much 
possible experience there is which one 
avoids testing, or cannot test. What Is 
it, then? A mere conception? Then 
where is its Truth? An external fact? 
Then what is its Being? 

Thus the argument approaches answer 
to Pilate’s question, What is Truth ?— 
real Being. We find, replies Professor 
Royce, that “every step towards Truth 
is a step away from vague possibilities, 
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and towards determinateness of idea and 
of experience.” And again: “There is 
no purely external criterion of truth.” 
Furthermore, we find that our ideas are 
essentially ¢e/eological, not mere images, 
but embodiments of a conscious purpose, 
intending some sort of correspondence 
with whatever object it selects to seek its 
satisfaction therein. An idea is a will 
seeking its fulfillment by finding in its 
object its conscious purpose or meaning 
embodied in determinate form. Omitting 
here some auxiliary considerations, the 
conclusion reached is that true Being, the 
Reality that gives true ideas their truth, 
that which, if known, would end all doubt 
or error, is 

an individual life, for which no other can be 
substituted. . . . In its wholeness the world 
of Being is the world of individually expressed 
meanings—an individual life consisting of the 
individual embodiments of the wills repre- 
sented by all finite ideas. Now, Zo de, in the 
finalsense, means to be just such a life, com- 
plete, present to experience, and conclusive 


of the search for perfection which every finite 
idea in its own measure undertakes. 


“In finding this world,” asks Professor 
Royce, “ have. we not been already led to 
the very definition of the divine life ?” 
If this outcome of the discussion is sound, 
then, as he observes, the conception of 
Being, which is often regarded as the 
most abstract, “is really the most concrete 
and living of all our ideas.” 

The ground thus being cleared for con- 
sidering the problem of the World and 
the Individual, as involving the central 
questions of religion, the argument enters 
upon the task of a religious theory which 
holds to the sovereignty of God, the unity 
of the world, the freedom of the individual, 
and the deathless meaning of the life of 
each. The two concluding lectures are de- 
voted to the two contrasting aspects of the 
idealistic world—first its unity, and next 
the individuality and variety of finite beings, 
and the relative freedom of their acts. 

In his “ Conception of God ” Professor 
Royce, by no means an adherent of tra- 
ditional theology, affirmed that what the 
faith of the fathers genuinely meant by 
God is the inevitable outcome of a thor- 
oughly reflective philosophy. Fully accept- 
ing the Pauline dictum, “ in him we live,” 
he gives full expression in these lectures 
to its inevitable corollary, “in him we 
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will.” Holding that God’s hfe, as the 
Absolute Reality in which all finite ideas 
find final fulfillment, sees “the single con- 
sciousness winning its purpose by virtue 
of all the ideas of all the individual selves 
and of all the lives,” he affirms, as a con- 
sequent thereof, “that every finite purpose 

. ls a partial expression and attain- 
ment of the divine will, and also that every - 
finite fulfillment of purpose . . . is a par- 
tial fulfillment. of the divine meaning.” 
Professor Royce, however, is conspicuous 
among monistic thinkers for the intense 
emphasis which he puts upon Individual- 
ity, while asserting the Universal Unity in 
which it often seems engulfed and lost. 
** The essence of the Real is to be Indi- 
vidual,” z.¢., the unique and only fulfill- 
ment of a purpose. “It is will in God 
and in man that logically determines the 
consciousness of individuality.” ‘“ Except 
as consciously fulfilling a purpose, nothing 
can, logically speaking, exist at all.” Now, 
the crux of the problem in any scheme of 
Idealistic Monism, such as this, is in the 
apparent antinomy between the One Will 
and the Many which emerges in the case 
of an evil will. This, which Professor 
Royce has elsewhere undertaken to solve, 
is not cleared in the present volume, 
though it thrusts itself forward provok- 
ingly, as in the following: ‘“ When I thus 
consciously and uniquely will, it is I then 
who just here am God’s will, or who just 
here consciously act for the whole. I 
then am so far free.” But in this series 
the statement of the doctrine of the Indi- 


. vidual is only begun, and we may expect 


our deferred satisfaction from its successor. 
Meanwhile we listen with deep satisfac- 
tion to two strong notes which resound 
throughout Professor Royce’s philosophy ; 
viz., the essentially teleological or pur- 
posive character of the universe of Being, 
and the essentially active character of 
our ideas,as more the expressions of a 
volitional and constructive consciousness 
than the impressions and images of ex- 
ternal facts. It opens an outlet from 
agnosticism and materialism to see that 
knowledge is thus conditioned by creative 
will. The thoroughgoing affirmation of 
these principles as essential to any sound 
philosophy is by itself sufficient to give 
distinctive merit to the work of Professor 
Royce 
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This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


The absence of 


comment in this department in many cases indicates that extended review will be made at 


a later date. 


Art of Breathing as the Basis of Cone-Pro- 
duction (The). By Leo Kofler. Illustrated. (Fifth 
Revised Edition.) Edgar S. Werner Publishing and 
Supply Co., New York. 5%x8in. 277 pages. $2. 

As It Is To Be. By Cora Linn Daniels. 
(Sixth Thousand.) Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
4447 in. 294pages. £1. 

With marked differences, this is a book of the 

same type as Mrs. Phelps-Ward’s “ Gates 

Ajar,” so much talked of in its day. It re- 

cords a case of clairaudience. a record of con- 

versations with Voices, which, as a matter of 
fact, the author says she has held with un- 
seen intelligences at frequent intervals. These 
conversations yield, through question and 
answer. copious descriptions of the invisible 
world, its society, principles, powers, and occu- 
pations. Witha strongly ethical and religious 
tone, it is practically a wholesome book, 
whatever be thought of its revelations of the 
unseen things. Much of it is purely specula- 
tive. The old Platonic doctrine of ideas, 
eternal in themselves and of creative potency, 
reappears here, together with the Platonic and 

Gnostic doctrine that evil inheres only in 

material things—the author explicitly assert- 

ing that there is “no spiritual evil”—from 
which we strongly dissent. 


Attainment of Womanly Beauty of Form and 
Features (The). By Twenty Physicians and Spe- 
cialists. Edited by Albert Turner. Illustrated. The 
_— Culture Co., New York. 5x7in. 256 pages. 
$l. 


Aunt Hannah and Seth. By James Otis. 
1.) 


Thomas Y. | ae & Co., New York. 544x7%% in. 


109 pages 

A somewhat sentimental story of a boy who is 
frightened away from New York by a lawyer’s 
advertisement asking for information about 
him, which he and his friends think is due to 
his having passed a lead nickel which had 
been given to him. The boy and his dog flee 
from possible pursuit, and meet with pleasant 
er adventures before the matter is under- 
stood. 


Autobiography of a Tomboy (The). By Jean- 
nette L. Gilder. [llustrated. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. 44%4x7%in. 39 pages. $1.25. 


A very entertaining chapter from the life of an 
unconventional child and girl, to whom, by 
reason of her acti et:mperament, happenings 
of all sorts were matters of ordinary experi- 
ence; whose perils were many, whose pranks 
were more, and whose vitality, unconsciously 
diffused through this narrative, has a conta- 
gious quality. Miss Gilder has told her stor 
with simplicity, frankness, and graphic skill. 
The directness of the narrative and its lack 
of self-consciousness separate it by a long dis- 
tance from many books of its class, 
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Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, 
to any address on receipt of the published price. 


“ Beautiful Thoughts ” from Robert and Eliza- 
beth +e Le Arranged by Margaret Shipp. 
Pott & Co., New York. 4x6in. 380 pages. 

Between Boerand Briton. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Illustrated. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 5x71, 
in. 354 pages. $1.25. 

A story of the adventures of two boys, one 

American, the other English, during the pres- 

ent war in South Africa. The story bristles 

with action. The feeling between British and 

Boers is pictured with a painstaking impartial- 

ity of especial value to young readers, and the 

adventurous spirit is sustained without flagging 
to the end. 

Birds of My Parish (The). 
Pollard. Illustrations. 
5x7%4 in. 295 pages. $l. 

A dainty, interesting volume, the finely printed 

pages and delicate photogravure illustrations 

of which accord well with the author’s leisurely 
observations on the habits and secrets of the 
feathered friends of whom she writes. Al- 
though the author intimates that the immortal 

Gilbert White left little to be said concerning 

local birds, the reader soon discovers that no 

apology is needed for the present volume. It 
is the outcome of patient love and rare insight. 

The style is that of easy, picturesque narrative, 

and a good deal of the description is cast in 

the form of bird conversation, as the various 
families meet and live out their daily lives. 

This method lends vivid life and’ sympathetic 

charm to the telling. 

Books that Nourish Us. By Annie Russell 
Marble. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
4%4x7% in. 26 pages. 35c. 

In this brief essay Mrs. Marble lightly but 
firmly touches numerous points of note, and 
gives judicious suggestions to those whose 
taste is as yet unformed, as well as wholesome 
cautions against the omnivorous gluttony 
which ends in mental indigestion and weak- 
ness. One who is asking, What shall I read? 
would do well to read this first. 

Brownie. By Amy Le Feuvre. Illustrated. 
American Tract Society, New York. 6x8! in. 2% 
pages. $1.25. 

Buffie and Brownie and Angelo, in their game 

of “ Perils” and their rambles through wood 

and meadow, are happy companions for other 
children. 

Child of Glee and How She Saved the Queen 


(A). By_A. G. Plympton. Illustrated. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 544x714 in. 300 pages. $1.50. 


This in a way is a child’s version of “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” for a little American girl 
so strongly resembles the ten-year-old Queen 
of Avaril that she is able to impersonate 
her, thereby defeating conspirators who plot 
against her throne. 


By Evelyn H. 
, Lane, New York. 
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Christmas-Tree Scholar and Other Stories 
{*). By Francis Bent Dillingham. Thomas Y. 
_ Co., New York. 544x7% in. 184 pages, 
A story for every holiday—Christmas, New 
Year’s, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Fourth of July—even the first of 
April. 


Complete Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. (Cambridge Edition.) Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5%4x8%in. 530 pages. $3. 


This substantial one-volume edition of Mrs. 
Browning finds its place in the Cambridge 
Edition of the poets, and in point of editorial 
intelligence and excellence of book-making 
deserves the select companionship of a group 
of books which present in the most convenient 
and accurate form a group of English and 
American classics. The text is the most au- 
thoritative. Mrs. Browning’s use of italics 
and of capitals has been followed ; the head 
notes to the poems are confined chiefly to bio- 
graphical and bibliographical detail ; criticism 
and comment from a literary point of view are 
to be found in the appendix ; in which appears 
aiso Mrs. Browning’s well-known paper on the 
Greek Christian poets. 

Constantinople. By Edwin A. Grosvenor. 


Introduction by General Lew Wallace. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 2 vols. 6x9 in. 


Professor Grosvenor’s two-volume work on 
Constantinople is reproduced in a new edition 
at a greatly reduced price. General Lew Wal- 
lace Caatines an introduction, and the volumes 
are enriched by two hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions selected for the purpose of interpreting 
the text and not simply to make the volumes 
attractive to the eye. The work, which was 
noticed at length on its appearance, promises 
to be one of permanent value. 


Divided Skates. By Evelyn 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 51 
127 pages. 50c 

A rather pretty story of a newsboy who is 

adopted by a wealthy woman. He becomes 

lonely in the great empty house, and the news- 
boys who were his companions are brought to 
share his home and its opportunities with him. 


English Literature. By Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A. With _ Additions by George R. Carpenter. 
The ‘Macmillan Co., New York. 44%4x6% in. 358 
pages. $l. 

A new edition of what still remains the best 

and most satisfactory manual of English 

Literature, with additional chapters by Pro- 

fessor George R. Carpenter, of Columbia 

University, bringing down the story of Eng- 

lish literature from the point at which Mr. 

Brooke left it through the period ending with 

the deaths of Tennyson and Browning, and a 

complementary chapter on literature in this 

country. 


Raymond. 
4 


x7% in. 


Essays, Letters, Miscellanies. By Count Lyof 
N. Tolstoi. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
434x7% in. 605 pages. $: 

To those who worship, not “ihe God of 

things as they are,” but the “God of things 

as they ought to be,” these are stimulating 
and often inspiring papers. The opening 
essays on war denounce even our war to end 
war in Cuba, but no one who really loves the 
gospel of peace can fail to be moved by them, 
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It is more than a half-truth which Count Tol- 
stoi expresses when he says: “ Patriotism 
may have been a virtue in the ancient world, 
when it compelled men to serve the highest 
idea of those days—the fatherland. But how 
can patriotism be a virtue in these days, when 


-it requires of men an ideal exactly opposite to 


that of our religion and morality—an admis- 
sion, not of the equality and fraternity of all 
men, but of the dominance of one country 
or nation over all others.” Those inter- 
ested in the temperance agitation cannot be 
urged too strongly to read Tolstoi’s three 
essays upon it. The remaining essays cover 
a large variety of subjects, and, as we said in 
the beginning, are stimulating reading to all 
who do not accept the “ piazza philosophy” 
“that nowadays nothing is wrong.” 
Expatriates (The). By Lillian Bell. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 5x7%in. 432 pages. $1.50. 
The first novel written by Cillian Bell is a 
distinctly notable volume, although here and 
there the over-fastidious critic may detect what 
seems to him rather amateurish aimings at 
theatrical effect. The story, as a whole, how- 
ever, in plot, character-sketches, and style, is 
a distinctly strong and subtle effort. The 
scene is for the most part laid in Paris, and 
we have in particular a description of the awful 
conflagration at the Bazar de la Charité, at 
which the only killed and disabled persons 
were women—the men having all escaped! 
The cleverest part of the book, however, lies 
in the author’s incisive descriptions of Anglo- 
American-French society in Paris. Her fre- 
quent sarcasm is always apt and telling. 
Evangeline. By Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low. Edited by Lewis B. Semple, Ph.D. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. (Pocket English Classics.) 
414x534 in. 137 pages. 25c. 
Faith, Hope, and Love: A Handbook of Chris- 
tian Truth for Children. Arranged by Rev. Oliver 


Huckel. John S. Bridges & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

5x7 in. 29 pages. Paper bound, I5c. 
Mr. Huckel thinks that children should com- 
mit more of the Bible to memory. He has 
prepared this catechism as a treasury of its 
choicest passages. Its emphasis is on Chris- 
tian love and character. This is the third 
catechism that has come to us within the year— 
a fact indicative of a growing conviction both 
of the superior benefit of the old-time catechet- 
ical method and of the need of renovating its 
antiquated form. 


Fate Mastered—Destiny Fulfilled. 
Colville. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
5x7%4 in. 52 pages. 35c. 

There is more sound sense and helpful sugges- 

tion in this little book than in many of ten 

times its size. Mr. Colville has gleaned in 
divers fields, and his affinities with various 
schools of thought are evident, while we hesi- 
tate to class him wholly with any except the 
idealistic philosophers. The phrase so fre- 
quently in the mouth of the great Church his- 
torian Neander, “From within outward,” ex- 
presses the core of his theory of the life that 
overcomes the world. ‘“ The greatest of all 
lessons is so to behave in the midst of turmoil 
that our influence will produce a great calm.” 

For our influence is really our effluence. Our 

thoughts furnish our shields. In them may 
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be realized “an illimitable dynamic energy.” 
“ Concentrate and meditate,” not in Hindu but 
in Anglo-Saxon fashion ; this will be forceful in 
the West or East. Mr. Colville is a true opti- 
mist, and in his own way endeavors to enforce 
Spencer’s maxim, “ Hasten the evolution.” 


Fifer-Boy of the Boston Siege. By Edward 
A. Rand. A.I. Bradley & Co., Boston. 5X7% in. 
326 pages. $1.25 

It seems safe to forecast that this will be one 
of the popular boys’ books of the season. It 
is a well-told version of a perennially popular 
subject—the opening of the War of Independ- 
ence in the colonies. Cast in the form of fic- 
tion, with the fifer-boy as hero, it yet preserves 
intact the main facts of history. 


Fortune’s Boats. By Barbara Yechton. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x8 in. 357 
pages. $1.50. 

The story of a family of girls—their love affairs 

and their ultimate happy marriages. Mildly 

interesting, but by no means exciting. 


Golden Legend (The). As Englished by Will- 
iam Caxton. ig? Temple Classics. Edited by 
F.S. Ellis.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 4x6 
in. 257 pages. 50c. 

Helen Beaton, College Woman. By Adelaide 
L. Rouse. A. I. Bradley & Co., Boston. 5x8 in. 
292 pages. $1.25. 

There is handling of serious questions in this 

book—as the sub-title might lead one to sus- 

pect. It deals only with the closing college 


days of a quintette of girl chums, whose talk 
and actions are depicted in sprightly and 
engaging manner. 


Hour of Opportunity (The). By Orison Swett 
e 


Marden. Assisted by Abner Bayley. 5x7% in. 54 
ages. 35c. Good Manners and Success. By 
)rison Swett Marden, Assisted by Abner Bayley. 
5x74 in. 64 pages. 35c. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 
Mr. Marden’s larger books are admirable 
presentations of incentives to strenuous and 
noble living. He has done well for those who 
are partial to small doses to put into these 
dainty white booklets the same wisdom and 
enthusiasm for making the most and best of 
one’s self. The first should be read especially 
by those young men who think that the world’s 
opportunities are smaller now than formerly ; 
the latter especially in that too-neglected 
school of the “minor morals,” the family 
home. Mr. Marden does not preach to his 
readers, but his anecdotes and bits of personal 
history carry points and stick. Excellent gift- 
books for young folk are these two. 


Life of Francis Parkman (A). By Charles 
Haight Farnham. With Portraits. Little, Brown 
Co., Boston. 544x8% in. 394 pages. $2.50. 
Reserved for fuller comment. 


Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical 
Regimen of +" ¢ Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited 
by Benjamin Rand, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., 

ew York. 534x9in. 535 pages. 


The English moralist whose unpublished 
works, obtained from the Shaftesbury Papers 
now in the Record Office at London, are issued 
in this volume, stands alone among moderns in 
the triumvirate who chiefly represent the Stoi- 
cal philosophy. A gulf of centuries sepa- 
rates him from his compeers, the Greek slave 
Epictetus and the Roman Emperor Marcus 
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Aurelius. His “ Regimen,” as he termed the 
reflections in which he endeavored to find the 
right principles of life and to apply them to 
his own conduct, comprises half of the present 
volume. He was the first moralist, says the 
late Professor Sidgwick, to demonstrate a 
normal harmony between disinterested social 
affection and a reasonable self-love ; the first, 
also, to find the basis of ethics in psychological 
experience. The publication of this volume 
invites fresh critical study from the Stoical 
standpoint taken in his “Characteristics,” 
which marked, says Sidgwick, “a _ turning- 
point in English ethical thought.” His here- 
tofore unpublished correspondence, aside from 
its philosophical, political, and literary interest, 
reveals in his benevolent interest in promoting 
the aspirations of struggling young men the 
same philanthropic spirit which his descend- 
ant, the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, so con- 
spicuously illustrated in our own times. 


Literary Essays of Thomas Babington Mac- 
aulay. Selected by George A. Watrous. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 4x6 in. 321 pages. 50c. 


In this very tasteful little volume Mr. Watrous 
has brought together some of Macaulay’s most 
characteristic essays. His best work was not 
literary, but historical; but these Essays are 
such agreeable reading, are so full of his 
qualities of style, and are so conspicuous in 
the English literary history of this century 
that no student can afford to leave them un- 
read. They have never before been put in a 
more convenient form. 


Little Dreamer’s Adventure (The). 
Samuel Child, Illustrated. Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. 4%4x7%,in. 230 pages. $1.25. 

This little book is well described by its sub-title 

“A Story of Droll Days and Droll Doings.” 

Mr. Child has great knowledge of and love 

for the family and religious life of colonial 

times in New England; and his affectionate 
study of that period has borne fruit in more 
than one interesting record. He also has 
great love for children; this book, although 
entirely independent, is in one sense a continu- 
ation of an earlier story with the charming 
title “ The House with Sixty Closets.” “The 
Little Dreamer’s Adventure” has to do with 
an ingenious arrangement and interpretation 
of the days and seasons, very cleverly con- 
ceived and executed, and with a meaning which 
is obvious without being intrusive. Mr. Child 
has assumed the possession of considerable 
cleverness on the part of the children who 
read his book ; they will find much that is in- 
— and entertaining in it; but it is to be 
oped that it will not lead them into the habit 
of punning. 


Lost Continent (The). By Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. 5x7%% in. 
353 pages. $1.50. 
The lost island of Atlantis is certainly a good 
starting-point for a tale of mystery and mar- 
vels. The imagination displayed is of the 
same order shown by Rider Haggard’s “ She.” 
Neither book belongs to literature, but both 
are fertile in a crude imaginative power. Here 
some intensely modern Englishmen traveling 
with a kodak and filled with a love of romance 
find a wonderful manuscript—as is customary 
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in tales of this kind. If the manuscript does 
not solve the vexed problems of the lost con- 
tinent, it at least provides an exciting story. 


Lyrics. By J. Houston Mifflin. Henry T. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 5x8in. 70 pages. $1. 

Man-Stealers (The). By M. P. Shiel. The 
I. oh “wns Co., Philadelphia. 442x7 in. 339 
pages. Cc. 

Marpessa. By Stephen Phillips. Illustrated 
by Philip Connard. 44.x5%in. 46 pages. 50c. The 
Statue and the Bust. By Robert Browning. Illus- 
trated by Philip Connard. John Lane, New York. 
44%2x5%e in. 47 pages. 50c. 

These representative poems by Stephen Phil- 

lips and by Browning are issued in dainty 

miniature quartos, attractively printed on a 

broad page, with suggestive illustrations by 

Philip Connard. 


Meaning of History. By Frederic Harrison. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x7% in. 482 
pages. $1.75. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison is always a brilliant 

writer, though we cannot regard him as a pro- 

found thinker. His Positivist philosophy ap- 
pears very clearly in the following sentences 
from his essay on The Use of History: ** What 
is this unseen power which seems to undo the 
best human efforts, as if it were some over- 
bearing weight against which no mancan long 
struggle? What is this ever-acting force 
which seems to revive the dead, to restore 
what we destroy, to renew forgotten watch- 


words, exploded fallacies, discredited doctrines, 


and condemned institutions; against which 
enthusiasm, intellect, truth, high purpose, and 
self-devotion seem to beat themselves in vain? 
It is the Past. It is the accumulated wills and 
works of all mankind around us and before us. 
It is civilization. It is that power which to 
understand is strength, which to repudiate is 
weakness.” This is finely phrased, but is it 
true? It appears to us alike inconsistent with 
that scientific doctrine which is called evolu- 
tion, and that Christian faith which is called re- 
demption. We quote these sentences because 
they seem to us to illustrate both the strength 
and the weakness of Frederic Harrison’s work. 
His strength lies in his knowledge of facts, 
his sense of perspective, his clearness and 
color in presentation; his weakness lies in a 
point of view which deprives history of its true 
significance—namely, that it is the record of 
a movement of events wrought out apparently 
by contradictory wills and unintelligent con- 
tributors, but really by a supreme will and in- 
telligence, which is using them, however little 
they realize it, to achieve a final end which 
the most prophetic of men but dimly perceive. 
Moon Metal (The). By Garrett P. Serviss. 

a & Bros., New York. 44x63, in. 164 pages. 


This volume by the well-known writer and 
lecturer ought to be very widely read just at 
this juncture, for his ingenious plot of drawing 
from the moon a metal unknown to the earth— 
a metal which becomes our world’s coinage— 
proves to be a not altogether far-fetched argu- 
ment for sound money. 


On the Wings of Occasions. By Joel Chan- 


dler Harris. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. 5x8in. 310 pages. $1.50. 


Four short stories unlike anything Mr. Harris 
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has done before, for the most part describing 
incidents and personages in the service of the 
Confederacy during the Civil War. Mr. Har- 
ris has ventured in this volume into the field 
of the detective story, and the plot to kidnap 
Lincoln proves that, if the author chose to 
push his gift along this line, he could achieve 
distinct success. This story will be read for 
other reasons also; it is full of humor, it shows 
a beautiful appreciation of Lincoln, and the 
light it sheds on the relations between the 
President and the Secretary of War is illumi- 
nating, if not definitely revealing. ‘“ Why the 
Confederacy failed,” with its description of a 
fully organized group of detectives in the serv- 
ice of the Confederacy,but employed as waiters 
in the old New York Hotel, is an admirable 
piece of narrative work, and presents Mr. 
Harris in the guise of a successful claimant 
for the laurels which Dr. Conan Doyle has 
worn for a number of years. 


Oregon Trail (The). By Francis Parkman. 
Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 5%%xS'e2in. 411 pages. $2. 

Mr. Parkman’s account of his journey to the 
Far West in the summer of 1847 is now 
brought out in an illustrated edition, hand- 
somely printed, and enriched by seventy-five 
sketches or studies by Mr. Frederic Reming- 
ton, who better than any other American 
artist was qualified to interpret the text to the 
eye. There are many full-page illustrations, 
and there is a new introductory preface. If 
Mr. Parkman’s text, with its marvelous vivid- 
ness and picturesqueness, needed any aid, it 
has received the most intelligent and valuable 
aid from one of the men who knows the Amer- 
ican Indian most intimately and sympatheti- 
cally. 

Pageantry of Life (The). By Charles Whib- 
ley. ei: & Bros., New York. 5x7%4 in. 269 
pages. $1.50. 

A pleasantly written, discursive series of essays 

about those Englishmen who have illustrated 

the art of social life from the standpoint of the 
dandy, from the time of Nash to that of the 
younger Disraeli. The introduction is an 
entertaining survey of the field. One of the 
courtiers of the time of Henry VIII., who falls 

a victim to the King’s vengeance on the down- 

fall of Anne Boleyn, is taken to illustrate the 

manners and habits of the sixteenth century ; 

Nash, Brummel, Doray, Beckford, and Dis- 

raeli bring the story down to our own time. 

The book deals with the surface of things, but 

deals with them in an interesting fashion. 

Plain Miss Cray, The. By Florence Warden. 
F. M. Buckles & Co., New York. 57% in. 327 
pages. $1.25. 

Irish tales are generally worth reading, and 

this one is no exception to the rule, even if the 

people do seem a trifle commonplace at times. 

While one fancies that certain pages of the 

novel were hastily written, the work as a whole 

is one of promise, and its readers will await 
the author’s next romance with interest. 


Private Memoirs of Madame Roland (The). 
Edited by Edward Gilpin Johnson. Illustrated. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 43%4x7% in. 381 
pages. $1.50. 

“Those Memoirs which all the world still 

reads,” said Carlyle of the private memoirs 
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written by Madame Roland during her five 
months’ imprisonment. Oddly enough, no 
English translation has been easily attainable. 
That published in London two years after 
Madame Roland’s death by the guillotine 
serves as the basis of the present work, which 
deserves high praise. The publishers have 
given the book fit and tasteful form, and have 
illustrated it skillfully. He would be a hard- 
hearted reader indeed who could peruse uncon- 
cernedly these touching records of a noble 
woman’s patriotism and suffering. 


Prisoner in Buff (A). By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son. Illustrated. 5x8in. 267 pages. $1.25. 

A Continental who was captured by the Tories 

in the early days of the Revolution, those days 

of which no American can read without a thrill. 


Randy’s Summer. By Amy Brooks. Illus- 
trated. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 5x7% in. 237 
pages. $l. 

A story for girls ; simple and pleasing in effect. 
It is so slight of texture and commonplace in 
its setting that one wonders how the author 
contrived to get into it so much of that illusory 
quality appealing so strongly to the child 
mind. The illustrations reveal both skill and 
grace, and tempt the query whether the story 
might not have been made for them rather 
than they for the story. 


Rasselas. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. William West, B.A. 
(The “Gem” Classics.) James Pott & Co., New 


York, 4x6%in. 262 pages. $1. 
The first volume in a new series to be called 
the Gem Classics ; small books daintily printed 
from a large, clear type, with tasteful title- 


pages, portraits of authors in photogravure as 
frontispieces, and bound in Venetian morocco. 
Special attention is promised on the part of 
the editors to secure purity of text. 

Reporter at Moody’s (A). By Margaret Blake 


Robinson. Illustrated. The Bible Institute Colpor- 
tage Association, Chicago. 5% x8in. 140 pages. 50c. 


The Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, is the 
subject of Miss Robinson’s report, which is 
ale with journalistic skill. Nurtured in the 
Roman Catholic Church, but won over by 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, under whose influence 
she came while reporting her for the daily 
press, Miss Robinson became a student in Mr. 
Moody’s Institute. Her practiced pen has 
made avery interesting sketch of the students’ 
life there, the work done within and without, 
the instructors and their methods, and various 
characteristic incidents. 


Short History of American Literature (A). By 
Walter Bronson, A.M. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
4%4X7 in. 374 pages. 80c 

Professor Bronson has prepared in this volume 

a very excellent manual, which, although con- 

densed as a text-book must be, has narrative 

interest and literary quality. The test of the 

ability of a historian or critic to deal in a 

sam way with American literature is furnished 

by his treatment of Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe, 
and Whitman. In dealing with these writers 

Professor Bronson shows insight, sanity, and 

grasp; he perhaps throws the details of Poe’s 

personal life into bolder relief than is neces- 
sary, but that is the defect of almost every 
account of Poe. His view of Whitman is 
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eminently sound. The book is well written, 

and the quality of interest is not sacrificed by 

reason ot condensation. 

Short Story Writing. By Charles Raymond 
Barrett, Ph.B. The Baker & Taylor Co., New York: 
5X7%in. 257 pages. $1. 

This is both an interesting and a useful book. 
While it is concerned with the special applica- 
tion of rhetorical principles to a particular 
department of literary art, it carries a general 
application that all literary workers may profit 
by, as in its chapters on Titles, Style, and the 
Labor of Authorship. Perusal of it is likely 
also to promote among readers a desirable 
repugnance to the inferior stuff which wastes 
time that might be better employed. Mr. 
Barrett’s purpose is in the interest of novices 
who would learn the art of telling a short 
story as it should be told. His precepts are 
pointed with numerous critiques upon speci- 
mens of poor work, and enriched by references 
to various books and articles on the subject 
which amplify and re-enforce his presentation 
of principles and rules. 


Shadowings. By Lafcadio Hearn. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 5xX7%in. 268 pages. $2.” 
A pretty piece of book-making, printed and 
bound in harmony with its contents. Those 
contents consist of several characteristic tales 
from the a. retold with Mr. Hearn’s 
sensitive skill, a long discussion on the names 
of Japanese women, and several of those 
elusive, delicate bits of impressionism with 
which Mr. Hearn has made his readers in this 
country familiar. The book as a whole is 
stamped with the Japanese sensitiveness to 
beauty, and is very suggestive of familiarity 
with the esoteric and unusual. 
Series of Meditations (A). By Erastus C. 
Gaffield. Edited by J.C. F.Grumbine. Published 
by the Order of the White Rose, Syracuse, N. Y. 
442x7 in. 107 pages. 
This book sets forth the leading principles 
of Theosophy, as held by its representative ex- 
positors among us. However one may doubt, 
dissent, or criticise, it deserves to be borne in 
mind that every form of religion must be 
judged by its ethical influence on the conduct 
of life. The ethical tone of this treatise is 
strenuous and undeniably wholesome. But 
its speculations take the form of assertions 
that catch one up into the air, ¢.g.: “A spirit 
in whom an uncontrollable desire for reincar- 
nation has been awakened has been known to 
hover for years about a mother who is sensi- 
tive to its expression ”"—vainly seeking to be 
born again into this world. The weakness of 
Theosophy is in its inability to furnish convinc- 
ing proof of many things that it “ knows.” 
Speech Hesitation. By E. J. Ellery Thorpe. 
Edgar S. Werner Publishing and Supply Co., New 
York. 5% x8in. 75 pages. $1 
Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers. By John 
Burroughs. Tilustrations in Colors after Audubon. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5% x7% in. 149 
pages. $l. 
The fifteen chapters which make up this small 
quarto record Mr. Burroughs’s observations 
of the squirrel, the chipmunk, the rabbit, the 
fox, the raccoon, and the other members of 
the family group described by the title of the 
book. All the information conveyed was 
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gotten at first hand by a trained observer, who 
also has distinct literary faculty. Mr. Bur- 
roughs seems to have culled out those impres- 
sions which are on a level] with the interest of 
younger readers. The volume is likely to 
serve two purposes—to awaken the interest of 
boys and girls in animals which are wild and 
yet within observation, and also to serve as a 
kind of introduction to Mr. Burroughs’s writ- 
ing for older readers; either purpose would 
justify the publication of the book. 


Story of Delight (The). By Evelyn Raymond. 
“ z Brady & Co., Boston. 5x7% in. 324 pages. 
$1.25. 


The experiences of Delight Roloson are likely 
to prove a delight to a large number of girl 
readers. The less critically they read, of 
course, the more complete will be their delight 
while they follow this young Quakeress, left 
alone in the world, as she journeys to the city 
to seek relatives. The critical reader may 
question the reality of so perfect a community 
as that which composes the little village of 
Seabury, where Delight grew up, and some 
of the vicissitudes which befell Delight herself 
in the city may seem a trifle bizarre, yet the 
effect of the story as a whole is wholesomely 
optimistic. 


Studies and Appreciations. By Lewis E. 
Gates. The Macmillan Co., New York. 4% 7 in. 
234 pages. $1.50, 

A work of notable quality and distinction from 
the well-known assistant professor of English 
at Harvard. The book contains thirteen chap- 
ters on various aspects of modern literary de- 
velopment, upon which The Outlook will make 
more extended comment in a later issue. 


Trolley Trips in and about Fascinating Wash- 
ington. By Katharine M. Abbott. Illustrated. 
1; *, Jarvis, Washington, D.C. 6x4%4 in. 129 pages. 

-aper bound, 10c. 

True Annals of Fairy-Land (The). Edited 
by William Canton. Illustrated by Charles Robin- 
son. The Macmillan Co., New York. 57% in. 
367 pages. 

A book which is charming to the eye by rea- 

son of the inventiveness and imaginative 

quality which Mr. Charles Robinson has in- 
fused into his illustration, and delightful to the 
mind by reason of the rich variety of fairy 
stories which Mr. William Canton has collected 
and retold, drawn from many parts of the world. 

Mr. Canton has a genius for writing about 

children and for them, and genius has not 

deserted him in the preparation of these tales. 

One wishes that the reign of King Herla had 

lasted as long as the situation which evoked 

the “Arabian Nights.” 


Under the Great Bear. By Kirk Munroe. 
Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
4°4X7% in. 313 pages. $1.25. 

Mr. Kirk Munroe has probably never written 

a poor book for boys, and the latest addition to 

his rapidly increasing list, “ Under the Great 

Bear,” seems to us the best of any, perhaps 

because it is so interesting to old as well as to 

a boys. It seems strange that authors 

ave not oftener chosen the Labrador coast as 
the setting for stories; but this particular 
author, in describing that coast and the Arctic 

Sea, draws upon no second-hand experiences. 
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He describes his own observations there when 
he tells us about the dangers from icebergs 
and pictures the wonderful Aurora Borealis. 
The book is extremely interesting also as 
putting in popular form the vexed question as 
to the Newfoundland shore, and _ particularly 


the illegal lobster trade there. The taste of 
the publishers in placing the author’s name 
above that of the title of the book on the 
back of the cover adds dignity to the volume, 
but the book sorely lacks a map. 

Ursula. By K. Douglas King. John Lane, 

New York. 5x7% in. 303 pages. $1.50. 

This, like the author’s work in general, is 
romantic in conception, plot, and incident. 
Three children, two boys and a girl, all cous- 
ins to each other, are wards of an English 
noble. They are invited to make their home 
with another relative, the widow of a lately 
deceased Russian prince. In Russia, that 
land of mystery, they play out their sub- 
sequent parts in a series of melodramatic 
scenes. The incidents are of the sort which 
form the usual stock in trade of English 
writers dealing with Russian life, and which 
the Russians themselves are wont to declare 
are utterly lacking in verisimilitude. This 
story, however, is told in excellent literary 
form, is bright in dialogue and picturesque in 
situation. 


Valois Romances (The). 3 vols. ‘“ Margue- 


rite de Valois,” “La Dame de Monsoreau,” “ The 
Forty-five Guardsmen.” By Alexander Dumas. II- 
lustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


514%4x8% in. Per set, $4.50. 
This series contains Dumas’s well-known de- 
scription of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and of the events which followed that most 
terrible of tragedies. The three stories have 
been newly translated for this edition. The 
volumes are illustrated by Mr. Merrill; they 
are bound in dark red, stamped in gilt, some- 

what heavy to the hand, but printed from a 

large type. 

Venetian Republic (The). By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. The Macmillan Co., New York. 6% x94 
in. 2vols. $12. 

This extremely important work is reserved for 

later notice. 


Waifs: A Collection of Miscellany. Edited 
by Burdette Edgett. Published by the Author, 
Poughkeepsie. 5X7%, in. 53 pages. 50c. 

Wesley Year-Book (The). Selected and Com- 
piled by Mary Yandell Kelly. Publishing House of 
the M. E. Church South, Nashville, Tenn. 4% x6 in. 
19] pages. $1. 

When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door. By Rev. 
G. H.C. MacGeegor, M.A. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 5x7%in. 24 pages. 35c. 

Wilderness Ways. By William J. Long. 
(Second Series.) Illustrated. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
51%4x7%4 in. 155 pages. 

A hunter who can watch a herd of deer come 
toward him “ with small wish to use a rifle, as 
there was meat enough in camp.” is to be 
trusted by man as well as beast, and we wish 
that every boy who is interested in the wild 
folk of thc woods—and what boy is not?—might 
make the acquaintance of Megaleep the Wan- 
derer and Kagax the Bloodthirsty, and hear 
from one who has shared it of their life in the 
summer and the winter woods. 


Notes and Queries 


It is seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those who 
jind expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 


Srom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. 


always bear the writer’s name and address. 


Communications should 


Any book named in Notes and Queries will 


be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Will The Outlook please give as full a list as 
possible of books proper for reading this winter in 
view of a long vacation to be spent next spring and 
summer in Spain? We area party of four, and wish 
to inform ourselves on the art and literature as well 
as on tke topugraphy and politics of the country to 
be visited. H. W. ¢. 

Hale, ‘The Story of Spain” (Putnams, New York); 

“* Seven Spanish Cities ” (Roberts, Boston); Lane-Poole, 

“The Moors in Spain” (Putnams); Watts, ‘The Chris- 

tian Recovery of Spain” (Putnams); “ Life of Cervan- 

tes,” and it not in the original, read Watts’s translation of 

“Don Quixote” (Scribners, New York); Fernald, ‘“ The 

Spaniard in History” (Funk & Wagnalls, New York); 

Hume, “ Philip II.” (Macmillan, New York); Prescott, 

“ Ferdinand and Jsabella,” “ Philip I1.,” “Charles V.” 

(Lippincott, Philadelphia); Irving, ‘‘The Alhambra,” 

“ Life of Columbus,” “Conquest of Granada” (Put- 
nams); Hannay, “ Emilio Castelar” (Warne, New York): 

Baedeker, ‘Spain and Portugal” (Scribners); Amicis, 

“La Spagna,” or the translation entitled ‘‘ Spain and the 

Spaniards” (Putnams); Finck, “Spain and Morocco” 

(Scribners); Hare, ** Wanderings in Spain” (Scribners); 

Gautier, ‘“ Voyage en Espagne” or in translation, under 

the title “Scenes of Travel” (Macmillan); Davillers, 

“ L’Espagne,” or the translation (illustrated by Doré) 

entitled “‘ Spain” (Sampson Lowe, Marston & Co., Lon- 

don); Jaccaci, “ On the Trail of Don Quixote” (Scrib- 
ners); Plummer, “ Contemporary Spain” (Truslove & 

Comba, New York); Clarke, “ Spanish Literature ” (Mac- 

millan); Galdds, “ Zaragoza,” or, as translated, “ Sara- 

gossa”’ (Little, Brown & Co., Boston); “* Marianola,” 
or the translation, ‘“‘ Marianola” (McClurg, Chicago); 

“Leon Roch” and “Charles IV.,” or the translations 

(Gottsberger Peck, New York); Bazan, “ Morrifia,” or 

the translation under the title ““ Homesickness ” (Cassell, 

New York); Valdes, “‘ La Fé,” or the translation entitled 

“ Faith ” (Cassell); ‘‘ Maximina,” “La Hormana San 

Sulpicio,” or the translations “‘ Maximina” and “ Sister 

Saint Sulpice ” (Crowell, New York); Alarcén, “ El 

Final de Norma,” or the translation, “ Brunhilde” 

(Lovell, New York); Stirling-Maxwell,‘* Annals of the 

Artists of Spain” (Scribners). 


All the evidence in favor of demon possession, 
it seems, may be explained away as purely natural 
phenomena, except the testimony of our divine Lord 
in St. Mark v., 1, and following. By conversing with 
the unclean spirits or devils who have taken up their 
abode in the Gadarene, Christ gives direct and posi- 
tive countenance to the Jewish belief in demon pos- 
session. We can understand how for various reasons 
our blessed Lord might tolerate erroneous views on 
such matters among the Jews as he did upon other 

uestions, but when he gives positive countenance to 
the fact of obsession, he would be guilty of teaching 
a superstition, if demon possession is not true in 
some cases at least. Or does The Outlook see a 
better explanation of this passage from St. Mark’s 
Gospel? READER. 

If you ever have to deal with an insane person like the 

sutterer in this case, you will not wisely begin by contra- 

dicting or antagonizing him. A wise physician deals 
with a mind diseased by humoring it in a judicious way. 

It in so doing he does not speak the truth absolutely, he 

speaks it relatively to the necessities of the sufferer. 

The Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Professor of Morals at 

Harvard, said: “‘ The statement that is indispensable to 

the safety, repose, or reasonable conduct of the insane is 

virtually true to him, since it conveys impressions as 
nearly conformed to the truth as he is capable of receiv- 

ing.” Jesus in the case now in point spoke exactly as a 

wise Christian physician would speak to-day. 
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Kindly explain the following sentence from 
The Outlook of September 29: “ We have to add 
that the facts of moral reclamation through hypno- 
tism leave not a shred of reason for the belief that 
the possibilities of human redemption are closed at 
death.” The sentence occurred at the end of a book 
notice of “‘ Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Cul- 
ture.” M.G. H. 

The book must, of course, be read to produce the same 
conviction that the writer in The Outlook derived from 
it. That conviction was derived from its record of cases 
in which the recovery of moral degenerates has been 
effected by judicious hypnotic treatment calling into 
effective action the better nature of the subject. This 
evinces that there is in apparently hopeless cases of moral 
wreck a self below or behind the perverted self, which is 
capable, if roused to action, here or hereafter, of initiat- 
ing a renewed and better life. 


Please give the leading idea in Lotze’s philos- 
ophy. I am trying to read his “ Microcosmus,” and 
find it hard _ to get his basic principle. Also give the 
underlying basis of Hegel’s system. he 

To understand Lotze, observe that his system holds a 

mediating position between empiricism (as in Hume) 

and speculative idealism (as in Hegel). Lotze’s method 
is empirical; his conceptions and results are idealistic. 

Hegel’s basis is wholly outside of experience, in pure 

reason, according to the dictum,‘ The rational is the real.” 

His system rests upon the statement that the necessities 

of thought determine the necessities ot being. 


A minister receives a salary of $1,100, but 
wishes to havea $1,200salary reported. Accordingly, 
he asks the church board to make his salary $1,200 
and he will annually return $100. What does The 
Outlook think of the morality of such a proposition? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

An arrangement intended to make a fact pass for some- 

thing other than it really is is a deliberate misrepresenta- 

tion. Weshare the general opinion of its moral character. 


An instructor at Hampton Institute writes to 
us that the students in the Bible study course are anxious 
to have copies of The Outlook containing Dr. Abbott’s 
articles on “ The Hebrew Prophets ” and “ The Life and 
Literature of the Ancient Hebrews,” for use in their 
work this year, and will be grateful to any readers of 
The Outlook who will send sets of these series. ‘They 
should be addressed to The Bible Department, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Va.; which can easily make use 
of a hundred copies of these series. We hope that the 
pupils of Hampton will receive a ready response to this 
request. 


I have before me a little pamphlet of sixteen 
pages entitled ‘“‘ A Message from South Africa to the 
Christian People of Great Britain,” by Mrs. Lewis, 
sister of the Prime Minister.of Cape Colony. At the 
end of the pamphlet there is the following statement, 
which seems to have been added after the pamphlet 
was originally printed: “‘ We understand that this 
letter, to which reference has been made in several 
papers, was first printed in England in “The Meth- 
odist Times.” Can any of your readers give the date 
when this communication from Mrs. Lewis appeared 
in “ The Methodist Times”? N. W. 


Your correspondent will find ‘*‘ The Deliver- 


ance of Leyden,’ written by Charles F. Richardson, 
in ‘“ Harper’s Monthly ” for March, 1884, page 61 
ale . 


Can some reader of The Outlook give the 
historic incident from which Leigh Hunt — 
S.C. 


r ” 


material for “ Jaffar” ? 
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